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Phil La Follette unfurls a new emblem— 


can he succeed where his father failed? ° 



















ca NAMES in racing... War Admiral 
...Gallant Fox...Cavalcade...are linked with the Kentucky Derby. 
Great names in railroad transportation...THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
...THE SPORTSMAN...THE F.F.V...are traditionally associated with 





the turf classic. For Louisville is one of the many travel-Meccas 
in The Chessie Corridor, the picturesque east-west travel way served 


by this distinguished fleet of smooth-riding, air-conditioned trains. 
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Mile after mile, from the windows of these . Ik 
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trains the view is constantly changing, con- ; 
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tinually fascinating. Pages of American his- 


tory turn back as you cross storied Virginia, 


the glorious Blue Ridge and Alleghany 
heights, or follow the shining beauty of the 











Ohio River...And sweet repose crowns your oe 
day in a quiet sleeping car where a comfort- au 
able berth invites you to Sleep Like a Kitten. F 
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T’S CALLED THE , 


Koadking 





AND THAT’S EXACTLY WHAT ITIS! 


mae IN “RIDE”. This big Plymouth has the 
most sensational ride in the lowest-price field. 


mae IN SIZE_Of the 3 leading lowest-priced 
cars, Plymouth is nearly 7” longer than one; 
more than 10” longer than the other. 

















"ae INPOWER_Every Plymouth model has 
the same big, 82-horsepower “‘L-head’”’ engine 
.. giving brilliant performance. 


Gale” IN ECONOMY..The“‘Roadking’’saves on 
gas, oil, all upkeep. Get the facts. 


INVEST IN“THE CAR | 
THAT STANDS UP BEST” 











EFORE you decide on any 

low-priced car, look at the 
many important advantages 
that Plymouth alone offers. 


No other low-priced car offers 
this comfort: “‘radio studio” 
sound-proofing...“‘live’’ rubber 
body mountings...“‘chair-high”’ 
seats...patented Floating Power 
engine mountings... big, air- 
plane-type shock-absorbers. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 





No other low-priced car offers 
this safety: double-action hy- 
draulic brakes...an all-steel 
body with a revolutionary, new 
Safety Styled interior. 
Takearidein the big, new1938 
Plymouth today! Telephone 
your Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer. Noobligation.PLYMouTH 
Division OF CHRYSLER CoRPO- 
RATION, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Koudk Meh 
Detroit delivered price. Plymouth ‘‘Roadking”’ 
models as lowas $645...‘‘De Luxe’’models slightly 


higher. Plymouth prices INCLUDE ALL FED- 
ERAL TAXES. State, local taxes not included. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. 
NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. D.S.T. 


THE “ROADKING” 





THE “DE LUXE”’ 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: 


CuarLes TownseNnD Copetanp, Har- 
vard professor emeritus of rhetoric and 
oratory; 78, Apr. 27. Five years ago doc- 
tors’ orders drove him from the Hollis 
Hall room where for four decades he had 
held his famous literary readings. 





Wituiamt Ranpotpo Hearst, pub- 
lisher; 75, Apr. 29. Two of Hearst’s five 
sons made matrimonial news: Davin, 22, 
honeymooned in Europe; JouN RANDOLPH, 
28, was divorced Apr. 27 in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., by the former Gretchen Wil- 
son whom he married in 1933. 


Owen J. Roserts, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court; 63, May 2. A week 
earlier Justice and Mrs. Roberts announced 
the engagement of their daughter Eliza- 
beth to Charles A. Hamilton of Greens 
Farms, Conn. 





Engaged: 

Rose Lone, 21, daughter of the late 
Sen. Huey P. Long, and Dr. O. W. McFar- 
LAND. Miss Long is a senior at Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Lucite Evetina pu Pont and Rosert 
Furnt. He works for the du Pont chemical 
and munitions firm of which his fiancée’s 
father, Irénée du Pont, is vice chairman. 





Married: 


Prince Lovis Ferpinanp, 30, pre- 
tender to the German throne, and Granp 
Ducness Kira, 29, daughter of Grand 
Duke Cyril, Russian pretender. They were 
married first by a clerk in Potsdam, then 
by a Russian Orthodox priest at the castle 
of Louis Ferdinand’s parents, and finally 
left for the Doorn home of ex-Kaiser Wil- 
helm II, the Prince’s grandfather, for a 
third marriage by a Protestant minister 
two days later. 


Water P. Curyswter Jr., eldest son 
of the automobile manufacturer, and Mar- 
GUERITE Sykes; in St. Bartholomew’s 


Church, New York. 


ANNE Fere.titn Bowes-Lyon, 20- 
year-old niece of Queen Elizabeth, and 
Tuomas ARNOLD, Viscount ANson, 25, 
son of the Fourth Earl of Lichfield. Some 
women fainted in the celebrity-hunting 
crowd in front of the church; the others 
were disappointed: the Queen and Prin- 
cesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose en- 
tered by a side door. 





Arrived: 

In New York, from a United Artists 
stockholders’ meeting in England, Mr. anp 
Mrs. SAMUEL GOLDWYN and Mary Picx- 
ForD. “Hollywood, look out,” said Gold- 


Acme 


Departed: Jo Davidson 





Mrs. Crowell, ‘American Mother’ 





—————— 
wyn. “There are too many inferior People 
in the movie business.” 


Joe Jacoss, Max Schmeling’s man. 
ager, in New York, from Germany, Tyo 
days before his arrival Promoter Mike 
Jacobs (no relation) had announced the 
June 22 Schmeling-Louis fight will be held 
at the Yankee Stadium, New York. At Joe | 
Louis’ request, Joe Jacobs brought back 
a $16.80 cuckoo clock: “It will remind 
him of Max.” 
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Departed: 


From New York, for his home in | 
Paris, Jo Davinson, sculptor. The pie. 
turesque expatriate once suggested that 
the large New Deal dams be built into 
mammoth pieces of sculpture. So far his 
only New Deal work (including a bust of 
President Roosevelt) has been confined to 
regulation size. 


weer 





From Washington, D.C., Associate 
SupreMeE Court Justice Carpozo, 67 and 
a heart invalid since December. He plans | 
to spend spring and summer recuperating | 
at the Port Chester home of Judge Irving 
Lehman, brother of New York’s Governor, 





Honored: 


Mrs. Grace Noitit Crowe, 60, 
named “The American Mother of 1938” 
by the Golden Rule Foundation, national 
charity organization. Mrs. Crowell met the | 
four qualifications: (1) successful mother | 
—she has three adult sons, a bank clerk, | 
an artist, and a university instructor; (2) | 
“real character”; (3) social grace; (4) 
found time outside her home for “service 
for public betterment”—she is Poet Law- 
reate of Texas, has published eight volumes 
of poems; but she says: “I still do all the 
baking ... poetry is only my hobby.” 





Rebuffed: 


OuivA Dionne, in an attempt to re 
gain custody of his quintuplet daughters, | 
who will reach the age of 4 May 28. They | 











International 


Back from Europe: Mary Pickford, Samuel Goldwyn, Mrs. Goldwyn 
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have been wards of the Ontario govern- 
ment since they were 10 months old. 
Premier Mitchell F. Hepburn bluntly re- 
fused Dionne’s request for a judicial in- 
vestigation of the guardianship. At the 
same time, Ontario increased from $100 to 
$300 a month the allowance paid the 
Dionne family from the quintuplets’ $600,- 
000 fortune. The Attorney General said 
Dr. Dafoe would continue as “supreme 
authority in matters affecting the health 
of the quintuplets.” 





~~ 


Resigned: 

Aveustus Joun, England’s leading 
portrait painter, from the dignified Brit- 
ish Royal Academy. The Academy re- 
jected Wyndham Lewis’ portrait of T. 5S. 
Eliot; John objected that a picture by a 
person of such eminence “should have 
been unquestionably exhibited.” Lewis 
commented that John was “the only great 
living artist” who was a member of the 
academy and therefore must have felt like 
“a fish out of water.” 





Died: 

Epwarp Tuck, 95, philanthropist and 
dean of the American colony in France, of 
a lung ailment, at his Monte Carlo home. 
Tuck first went abroad in 1865 when 
Abraham Lincoln appointed him vice con- 
sul in Paris. After a few years he returned 
to join the New York banking firm of 
Munroe & Co. In two decades he made a 
fortune that he spent the rest of his life 
giving away. Tuck was the oldest living 
alumnus and so-called “greatest benefac- 
tor” of Dartmouth; his gifts to the college, 
which totaled about $6,000,000, included 
the Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance. In France his name was al- 
most a household word; for 40 years he 
had been giving the French parks, hospi- 
tals, and art. In 1929 he was awarded 
France’s highest honor, the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. In 1930 he climaxed 
his benefactions by giving the government 
his $5,000,000 art collection. 


Joun Manvet Lanpon, 81, father of 
Aur M. Lanpon, after a series of heart at- 
tacks, in Kansas City, Mo. 


~_ 


Death Confirmed: 


Of Paut Reprern, American aviator 
who disappeared in August 1927 while at- 
tempting a nonstop flight from Georgia to 
Brazil. Theodore J. Waldeck, New York 
explorer, reported that his expedition (four 
started on the search last year; Dr. Fox of 
New York died in the jungle) had located 
the place Redfern’s plane crashed on the 
Venezuela-British Guiana border. Mrs. 
Paul Redfern, notified in Detroit, said 
only: “His parents and I have felt certain 
that Paul was not alive.” 
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SO MANY ADVANTAGES, BUT PRICED SURPRISINGLY LOW 


Aluminum windows add so much to the joy of living in a home 
that you might expect them to be expensive. Prepare for a pleasant 
surprise, then, when your builder tells you how low they are priced. 
And remember, they'll be saving money for you year after year. 

Made of compact, closely-fitted parts, these windows are easy to 
operate, give greater light area, and are permanently weather- 
tight. They behave well under the “‘mellowing” influence of the 
years. No warping or swelling, no rusting or rotting to require 
replacement of parts. Aluminum windows never need painting. 

Send for the free booklet listing the 
manufacturers from whom Aluminum 
windows may be purchased. It con- 
tains descriptions and drawings of the 
various types. For your copy, write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1904 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Aluminum windows are complete, ready to be 
set in place, when received by the builder. He 
has no labor to add for assembling knocked- 
down parts, for weatherstripping, painting, 
fitting or refitting. And to these savings he 
ean add reduced handling charges, because 
of their lighter weight. 


ALUMINUM WIN 


MADE OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 









































4 NE WSWEpy 
— a 
is going to work and there is to be a $6 
L E T T E R S premium from the big-hearted promoter S I D E S H OW 
for the person who buys $60 worth a year. POPP 
Spiritual Power How nice! Last Laugh— ' 


As a subscriber to your magazine and a 
Catholic, I think I am entitled to protest 
against the target practice taken by that 
intellectual giant, Burton Rascoe, at the 
expense of the Roman Catholic Church 
[NewsweEek, Apr. 25]. 

Far from being the cringing, powerless 
organization depicted or implied by Ras- 
coe, the Roman Catholic Church is the 
only potent, uncompromising, and fearless 
force for good in this confusing world. Its 
stand against Godlessness, Communism, 
Materialism, and their many offspring 
stamps the church as the last bulwark of 
civilization. 

The success and survival of the church 
for the last 2,000 years against innumer- 
able attacks would seem to indicate that 
it must have above all the only power 
which it ever claimed—Spiritual Power ... 

DOUGLAS SINCLAIR 

Montreal, Quebec 





‘More Power—’ 

Congratulations to Newsweek for hav- 
ing obtained the services of Burton Ras- 
coe. George Jean Nathan and Raymond 
Moley should be replaced by men of Ras- 
coe’s caliber. Their extreme partisanship 
mars the otherwise splendid impartiality 
of NEWSWEEK. 

EUGENE S. TANNER 

Department of Religion 

University of Tulsa, 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Congratulations on the new Book Week 
commentator. If his first offering is a fair 
sample, perhaps we now have someone 
who will give us more about books and 
less of the columnist’s mind-musings on his 
own lectures, travels, and sufferings at the 
hands of the American bourgeoisie. 

L. E. FLOWERS 

Cadillac, Mich. 





On Records 


Since the days of the blue-and-gold- 
horned Standard, through the best-in-its- 
day thick-disk Edison and the Orthophonic 
with the “amazing tone,” I have been a 
record buyer. My present phonograph was 
made about fourteen months ago and is 
the best of its kind. 

But I have been waiting for the day to 
come when the RCA or Columbia or Tele- 
funken or Polydor or somebody would 
come out frankly and give us long-playing 
records. 

I note (Newsweek, Apr. 18, page 30) 
recordings for blind persons which play 
1614 minutes on each side. I note (NEews- 
WEEK, Apr. 25, page 8) that the RCA- 
Victor Record Society promotion scheme 


It is to be hoped that when this scheme 
has finally run out some phonograph re- 
cording company will come forward and 
give a long-suffering and long-waiting mu- 
sical public a long-playing disk or film so 
that we can have the advantage of present 
patents. 

Need I tell you that I read auu of your 
excellent magazine each week? 

RICHARD PAUL GRAEBEL 

First Presbyterian Church 


Polo, Il. 





‘Significance’ 

Somehow you failed to show the signifi- 
cance of one of the items in Transition. 
Allow me to furnish it. 

News (in the Apr. 25 issue of News- 
WEEK): Granville Hicks, a Communist, 
was appointed to one of six new Harvard 
resident fellowships in American history. 

Significance: This appointment proves 
beyond any doubt how much the brains of 
those responsible for the appointment are 
saturated with the idiotic doctrines of 
Communism. Everybody, who knows any- 
thing about Communism, will diagnose 
this saturation as a cancerous growth on 
the body of our educational system. 

But where are the doctors—our news- 
papers, magazines, columnists? . . . Are 
they ignorant of the nature of cancer? Or 
are they wishful of its growth because 
they themselves are infected? 

EUGENE J. EISNER 

Gary, Ind. 





‘Nazi Bund’ 

Referring to your article in NEWSWEEK, 
May 2, 1938, regarding the activities of 
the American Nazis. 

Certainly, in my opinion, the attack 
upon Charles Weiss is a flagrant abuse of 
individual freedom. The tearing down of 
the American flag is an insult to every 
patriotic American citizen. The attack 
upon the American Legionnaires isn’t char- 
acteristic of American organizations. 

The name “The German-American 
Bund” is a misnomer. The name “The Ger- 
man-Nazi Bund” would be more appropri- 
ate of this un-American swastika-minded 
group. This organization is, in my opinion, 
an enemy of the interests of individual 
freedom, American labor, and American 
society. 

FELIX JAGIELLO 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Question 


Your May 2 cover: Why not Roosevelt 
vs. Ford in 1940? 





JEROME AUK 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicago: Two men laughing fit to 
split themselves entered Robert Mosko. 
vitz’ liquor store. Good business, thought 
Moskovitz and joined the _ hilarity. 
“What’ll you gentlemen have?” “Every. 
thing you have,” replied one between gut. 
faws, jerking out a gun. The men got 
away with $200, still laughing. 


Morgan Loan— 


Washington: After an SEC hearing 
Dean Acheson, attorney for the New York 
Stock Exchange, needed 5 cents for , 
phone call and approached Thomas W. 
Lamont and Arthur Anderson, House of 
Morgan partners. Neither had a nickel, | 
Charles Dickey, another Morgan partner, 
finally dug one up. 


Catty— 


Boston: Tom and Tabbie, official 
mousers of the public library, must get | 
along next year on $19.70 worth of milk, | 
salmon, and catnip. Mayor Tobin sliced | 
30 cents from their customary $20 budget 
appropriation. 





Trials of Beauty— 


Chicago: Joy Hawley has been chosen 
most beautiful girl at the University of 
Chicago. There is just one difficulty: she 
is from Northwestern University. The con- 
test judges got photographs mixed. 





Craniograph— 

Fresno, Calif.: While former President 
Hoover was signing autographs Apr. % 
after addressing the California Council of 
Republican Women, someone stole his hat. 


Nonstop— 

Verdun, Quebec: Mar. 1, chemistry ex- 
perimenters of Verdun High School filled a 
5-cent balloon with hydrogen, tied on a tag, 
and released it. Apr. 11, it was found at 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, 13,000 miles 
away, by the wife of Tchatung Lee, “ 
Chinese old man,” who offered to mail it 
back if the pupils sent postage. 


Meanest Trick of the Week— 


New York: Numerous women wet 
thrown into hysteria last week when their 
phones rang and a male voice announced: 
“This is Dr. Lessinger of Bellevue Hos 
pital. Your husband has been in an auto 
accident. We are getting ready to cut of 
his legs, and it may kill him. Come 4 
once.” (Or it might be “your son” o 
“your brother.”) Women stormed the hos 
pital, but found no sign of their relatives | 
And Bellevue had never heard of Dr. Les ; 
singer. 
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AIL 
EUROPE 


Spring and early Summer Sailings direct to 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 





Manhattan 


May 18, June 15, July 13, Aug. 10 


Washington 


June 1, June 29, July 27, Aug. 24 





All types of shipboard games—literally acres of deck space. 


America’s largest, fastest liners, the 
Manhattan and Washington were designed 
to offer you not only outstanding value 
but extra enjoyment as well. Every luxury 
from swimming pools to therapeutic baths. 
Hospitable service. Perfectly grand food. 
And rates that are surprisingly moderate. 


CABIN TOURIST THIRD 


186..°127..°95.. 


Or youcan sailalternate Wednesdays 
at noon on the more informal liners 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
May 25, June 22, July 20, Aug. 17 
PRESIDENT HARDING 
June 8, July 7, Aug. 3, Aug. 31 
Cabin Class, $141 up; Third, $91 up. 


Also “American One Class” 
liners weekly direct to Lon- 
don, fortnightly to Cobh and 


Liverpool, for only $105 up. 
See your local TRAVEL AGENT 


US LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago - 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto - Offices in other prineipal cities 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Garner Index 


Here’s still another indication of Vice 
President Garner’s cooling attitude toward 
the New Deal. He has recently told 
friends not to overlook Sen. Bennett 
Champ Clark of Missouri as a 1940 Presi- 
dential candidate. Clark, one of the most 
active opponents of the Supreme Court 
Bill, has opposed almost every Roosevelt 
measure since. 


Campaign Patronage 


Note that the national Democratic or- 
ganization has a good supply of Grade A 
political plums for use in the coming 
Congressional campaign. The House will 
soon complete action on the bill creating 
929 new Federal judgeships. The adminis- 
tration already has a dozen choice va- 
cancies, including these: Post Office De- 
partment Solicitor; Treasury Department 
Assistant General Counsel; a Federal Re- 
serve Board membership; Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury (as soon as Magill 
leaves); Second Assistant Secretary of 


Labor. 


Roosevelt vs. Press 


Last week insiders noted three more 
signs of F.D.R.’s widening breach with 
the press: (1) The White House was com- 
piling a “box score” of false predictions, 
contradictory reports, and factual errors 
made by Washington commentators and 
columnists. (2) For the first time since 
he took office, the President failed to al- 
low correspondents to go along on the 
convoy: ship that accompanies him on 
cruises; previously several press-associa- 
tion men accompanied F.D.R. as protec- 
tion for all papers. (3) Those who know 
Senator Minton say he must have had 
Roosevelt’s tacit approval before intro- 
ducing a bill to make news distortion a 
felony. 


Welles-Bullitt Rule 


There’s sound basis for the rumors about 
friction within the State Department. 
Stories have been getting out because of 
the increasing number of lesser officials 
who’ve been airing their woes to friendly 
Congressmen. They contend: Secretary 
Hull isn’t real ruler of the department be- 
Cause he concentrates almost exclusively 


on trade treaties. Under-Secretary Welles, 
with his capacity for detail, disregard for 
red tape, and inside track to the White 
House, has virtually taken over depart- 
mental routine. And Ambassador Bullitt, 
who works with Welles, has practically as- 
sumed direction of personnel. His periodic 
visits to Washington always presage per- 
sonnel changes in the State Department. 
Disgruntled division chiefs say those out- 
side the Welles-Bullitt circle have little 
chance to be heard on any important 
points and no chance for advancement. 


Barkley Knifed 


Generally overlooked in reports of the 
Senate-House conference on the Tax Bill 
is the neat way in which Democratic Sen- 
ators put Senate Floor Leader Barkley on 
the spot. Barkley, who is up for reelection 
in Kentucky, had previously managed to 
have the bill’s 25-cent-a-gallon increase in 
liquor taxes deleted—because it would 
have cost Kentucky distillers some $20,- 
000,000 a year. But the conference com- 
mittee reinserted the provision, and no 
objection was raised by Senators George 
and King, conservative Democrats, or by 
Senator Harrison, whom Barkley had de- 
feated for the floor leadership. 


Monopoly Authors 


Chief literary contributors to the Presi- 
dent’s antimonopoly message were Solici- 
tor General Jackson, Assistant Attorney 
General Arnold, and three other frequent 
Roosevelt advisers, Ben Cohen, Tom 
Corcoran, and David Cushman Coyle. 
Washington wiseacres last week predicted 
correctly that the message would be mild 
—because Corcoran, an inveterate trust 
buster, was in one of his worst humors, 
obviously dissatisfied over something. 


Ickes-Hopkins Peace 


Don’t look for a renewal of the head- 
line-making fights between Harold Ickes 
and Harry Hopkins when the new PWA 
and WPA spending begins. F.D.R. pri- 
vately laid down the law to both, telling 
them that this time he won’t tolerate any 
public squabbling. 


Donahey Revenge 


A surprise awaits TWA officials who ex- 
pect to get a break from Sen. Vic Dona- 
hey, chairman of the Congressional com- 
mittee to investigate the TVA. During its 
early days, the TVA circularized Ohio 
manufacturers with ballyhoo portraying 
the advantages of moving to the Tennes- 


see Valley. Donahey, who comes from 
Ohio, hasn’t forgotten. He’ll raise the roof 
on TVA interference and competition with 
private industry. To help him, the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce has been prepar- 
ing a dossier on the affair. 


‘Lost’ Message 


Presumably the President didn’t ex- 
pect reporters to take him seriously when 
he explained that his promised message 
on phosphates was delayed because he 
had “lost the data.” Actually, the agricul- 
tural experts who prepared the material 
can supply another copy any time F.D.R. 
asks for it. A likely explanation of the 
delay is that, since the main phosphate 
deposits involved are those connected with 
the TVA, he doesn’t want to bring up the 
subject till after the TVA inquiry. 


In the White House 


Because none of the eleven White 
House cars is a Ford product, Presidential 
aides discreetly borrowed Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings’ Lincoln Zephyr to bring 
Henry Ford to his conference with F.D.R. 
. . . When the President recently com- 
plained to editors that the press was un- 
fair, Editor William Allen White remarked 
that he’d once called on President Hoover 
and found him holding his head in his 
hands and complaining: “They are all 
against me.” Roosevelt quickly retorted: 
“I’m not holding my head in my hands” 
. . . To get advice on how to handle the 
Ford conference, F.D.R. called in a De- 
troit reporter who knew the auto maker 
personally. 





Duce Blames Ciano 


British diplomats say that Mussolini is 
blaming his son-in-law Foreign Minister 
Count Ciano for letting Hitler catch Italy 
flatfooted when he marched into Vienna. 
Ciano, who was much keener for the Rome- 
Berlin axis than the Duce, is accused of 
giving Hitler too much encouragement. As 
a result, Mussolini has resumed personal 
supervision of foreign affairs, which he 
more or less handed over to Ciano upon 
formation of the axis more than a year ago. 


Windsor Bored 


Persons in the Duke of Windsor’s en- 
tourage report he’s becoming more and 
more bored with his inactive life and pre- 
dict he’ll soon become dissatisfied with the 
social round on the Riviera, where he has 
taken a villa. Despite this, the Duke has 
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temporarily given up the idea of concen- 
trating on housing or similar social prob- 
lems, because his previous excursions in 
the field have only caused trouble. Though 
intimates say signs of homesickness are in- 
creasing, a visit to England by the Wind- 
sors isn’t now considered feasible. The pro- 
posed American trip has been abandoned 
for the present. 


Italian Notes 


Many Italian industrialists fear that the 
Italo-British pact will lead Mussolini to 
slow up the self-sufficiency drive and cut 
subsidies to makers of Italian “substitute” 
products in favor of cheaper British goods 
... Lady Chamberlain, sister-in-law of the 
British Prime Minister and long a friend 
and admirer of Mussolini, is slated to get 
an important Italian decoration as a re- 
ward for her work in connection with the 
Italo-British rapprochement . . . Italian 
diplomatic circles say Fedor Raskolnikoff, 
Soviet Ambassador to Bulgaria who disap- 
peared after he was ordered to return to 
Moscow, is in hiding in Italy. 


Japanese Airway 


Japanese officials in China are pushing 
completion of an aerial network that will 
utilize fleets of American Douglas planes to 
link all important points of the occupied 
areas. Though there’s real need for fast 
transportation between strategic centers, 
an equally vital reason for the air line is 
the ever-present danger of guerrilla attacks 
on officials traveling over the partly sub- 
dued territory by train or motorcar. 


British Air Scandal 


If the British aviation experts now in 
the U.S. place large orders for American 
planes, an incipient scandal in the British 
Air Ministry will break wide open. Specific 
inefficiency charges, long hushed up by 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, will probably 
be used by members of the Commons in 
their fight to oust Chamberlain’s friend and 
adviser, Air Minister Lord Swinton. At- 
tackers will point out that the plane- 
buying mission wouldn’t have been neces- 
sary if the Air Ministry had worked out a 
coordinated, long-term building plan with 
Britain’s aviation industry; that at present 
some plants are working far under capac- 
ity, others unable to fill orders. 


Italian War Strategy 


Italian military experts have worked out 
details of a new technique of air attack 
designed for use immediately after declara- 
tion or outbreak of war. Special squadrons 
of light bombers and combat planes, sta- 
tioned on frontiers, would strike immediate- 
ly at enemy mobilization centers anywhere 
within a 300-mile radius. The strategy 
would be effective in disrupting enemy 
concentration of troops and munitions long 


before any land action would be possible. 
Originator of the plan is General Mecozzi, 
who’s trusted by Mussolini and is respon- 
sible for many Italian air attack theories. 


Foreign Notes 


Nazi engineers are rushing construction 
of the “Hermann Goring Works” in Linz, 
Upper Austria; plant will be Germany’s 
biggest iron and steel works . . . Nazi of- 
ficials have been rushing moves to block 
the mass exodus of anti-Hitlerites escap- 
ing through mountain passes from Austria 
into Switzerland . . . Japanese officers in 
North China are presenting handsome re- 
wards to all local inhabitants reporting 
plots to destroy telegraphs, railways, tele- 
phones, highways, and waterworks. 





New Exchange President 


(ondidetes for the new $75,000-a-year 
job of New York Stock Exchange president 
are being narrowed down because of the 
growing conviction that the man chosen 
should be (1) on good terms with Wash- 
ington but not a New Dealer, (2) not too 
closely affiliated with Wall Street. In- 
creasing talk centers about Robert Hutch- 
ins, young University of Chicago president, 
who has a good knowledge of exchange 
problems. Approached indirectly through 
friends, he tentatively turned down the 
idea. Nevertheless, he still seems a fair bet 
—though far from a sure one. 


Business Outlook 


A private survey of a dozen industrial 
statisticians last week generally bore out 
the Periscope Preview of a month ago. All 
but two of the twelve believe general busi- 
ness conditions will remain at about the 
present level or show only slight increases 
until early fall, then begin a steady upward 
climb. None of the twelve attaches great 
importance to the new Federal spending 
moves. More important, they feel, will be 
exhaustion of the present huge inventories, 
the expected increase in building, and im- 
proved business morale resulting from re- 
cent changes in government policy. 


Small Exchange Gains 


The SEC is quietly pushing a program 
of decentralizing the country’s securities 
business, which until very recently was al- 
most entirely in the hands of the New 
York Stock and Curb Exchanges. Believ- 
ing that such centralization is economical- 
ly unhealthy, the SEC is encouraging 
smaller exchanges to trade in issues and 
to ask permission to list issues now listed 
in the two New York markets. The pro- 
gram is already showing results: gain in 
stock transactions in March on all U.S. 
markets was 49.1% over February, while 
the New York exchange gained only 41%; 
Boston showed a 65% increase. 
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Coffee Campaign 


An elaborate drive to boost coffee sales 
will result from the establishment of y 
Pan American Coffee Bureau in Wag, 
ington. The organization, backed by six 
Latin American republics, has already ¢. 
gaged Arthur Kudner, who was to hay} 
handled the Duke of Windsor’s Visit, to 
supervise its publicity. Believe it or not, 
one of the bureau’s first moves will be, 
campaign to induce China makers to jp. 
crease the size of coffee cups in the United 
States. 


Business Footnotes 


Straight from the head office of one of 
the medium-sized steel companies (special. 
izing in alloys) comes word that it js 
dickering with another of about equal siz 
for a merger, the first important one in the 
industry since early depression days , ,, 
Large Southern banking interests, stuck 
with heavy loans to cotton mills, are ag. 
tating for special legislation to impose a 
NRA-like code on the textile industry . ,. 
Airplane manufacturers, running 25% ahead 
of last year, expect no letup in the next 
few months. 
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Anti-Forgery Scheme 
New England public officials and Bet- 


ter Business Bureaus are studying the 
possibilities of a trick method of prevent- 
ing and detecting forgery. The plan is sim- 
ple: persons who want to cash checks and 
have no positive identification would be | 
asked to put their thumbprints on the 
back of the checks. Backers of the scheme 
point out that professional check passers, 
who are responsible for most losses to 
businessmen, would be scared off since 
most of them have criminal records and / 
could be easily traced. ; 





Missing Persons 


Niceto Alcala Zamora, first President of 
Republican Spain who was ousted in 1936, 
lives quietly in Paris; makes a bare living 
by writing for French and South Amer- 
can newspapers; his “neutral” stand om 
Spain has made him so unpopular that he 
expects to be a permanent exile regardless 
of which side wins . . . The Rev. Israel 
Noe, the “fasting dean” who was removel 
from his Memphis, Tenn., pastorate be 
cause of his year-long fast “to attain in- 
mortality,” is back to normal health and 
expects to reenter church work in some 
small town; friends say he has abandoned 
his fasting philosophy . . . Albert S. Levitt, 
ex-Federal judge who made headlines by 
challenging Hugo Black’s right to sit 
the Supreme Court, practices law in Wash 
ington and Redding, Conn.; hopes to rl i 
for the House on the Republican ticket | 
this fall. 
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Madison, Wis.: ‘The National Progressives of America are now organized... 
’ g 


La Follettes’ Third Party Flag 
| Flaps in Political Cross Winds 


Sons of ‘Fighting Bob’ 
Hoist Ballot Cross Emblem 
to Revive Liberal Dream 


Although third-party movements some- 
times gain control of single states, they in- 
variably fail in national elections. Two ob- 
stacles block the path of independent po- 
litical groups: some states forbid a new 
party to put up candidates unless it has 
polled a sizable vote in the previous elec- 
tion; other states require arbitrary and 
often large numbers of petition signatures. 

Since pre-Civil War days, various fac- 
tional offshoots—Populists, Bull Moosers, 
Abolitionists, Farmer Laborites, Socialists, 
Progressives—have created political creeds 
and tried to gain an equal footing with the 
major parties. For the most part they have 
died aborning. Occasionally they have 
gained sufficient strength to sway Presi- 
dential elections, as in 1916 when Wood- 
row Wilson’s Progressive following helped 
nose out Charles Evans Hughes. 

Only once in a quarter century has a 
third party rolled up a significant score in 
4 national poll. On the 1924 Progressive 
ticket, the late Sen. Robert La Follette of 
Visconsin garnered 4,882,000 popular 


votes. The following year “Fighting Bob” 
La Follette died, and his Progressives went 
into eclipse. 

But Robert La Follette left behind him 
more than a name for militant liberalism. 
In Wisconsin his two sons, Robert and 
Philip, carried on the political credo. First 
as liberal Republicans, then under the 
Progressive label, “Young Bob” became 
United States Senator; Philip, three-time 
Governor of Wisconsin. 

Until last year they rendered loyal serv- 
ice to Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
Gradually, however, they became dissatis- 
fied with the President’s recovery program. 
Last week the La Follette brothers, having 
apparently walked out on the New Deal, 
set out to improve on their father’s record. 


Revival 

For months, Phil La Follette had trav- 
eled around the country, conferring with 
economic and sociological experts, finan- 
ciers, newspaper publishers, and business- 
men. His inquiries followed one central 
theme: is the time ripe to launch a new 
Progressive movement on the national 
scene? 

Then, a fortnight ago, Wisconsin’s 40- 
year-old Governor proved himself not only 
a capable politician but a master of dra- 


matic suspense. In the first three of four 
radio broadcasts, he raked the Roosevelt 
administration fore and aft but kept his 
larger purposes hidden. In the final broad- 
cast, Phil La Follette ended by letting a 
secret out of the bag: he had called a mass 
meeting of Progressives, liberal Republi- 
cans, and disaffected Democrats to create 
a “specific national program” and ponder 
the advisability of reviving old “Fighting 
Bob” La Follette’s national Progressive 
party. 

On the drizzly night of Apr. 28 in Madi- 
son, Wis., 4,000 Progressive proselytes an- 
swered the Governor’s call and trooped 
into the sawdust-floored livestock pavil- 
ion of the University of Wisconsin. Some- 
thing new in emblems greeted them. A 
huge banner contained a blue X on a white 
background encircled by a red band. It 
looked so much like a first cousin to the 
swastika that Governor La Follette felt 
obliged to dispel the obvious concern of 
the audience. He explained that the X, 
symbol of multiplication, represented the 
ballot mark. The circle, of course, denot- 
ed unity. 


Manifesto 
Philip La Follette launched the Na- 
tional Progressives of America: “For ten 


years the Republicans and Democrats 
have been fumbling the ball . . . if there 
was ever a time when clear heads and 
stout hearts are in demand, it is now .. .” 

Then he announced: “The National 
Progressives of America are now organ- 
ized .. . State by State we shall build... 
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until the American people recapture their 
heritage .. .” 

He proposed to erect the Progressive 
structure on a six-plank foundation: (1) 
unqualified public control of money and 
credit; (2) elimination of unemployment 
“to restore to every American the abso- 
lute right to earn his living by the sweat 
of his brow”; (3) reorganization of the 
Federal government for greater efficiency: 
(4) security for all workers, based on “a 
definite annual income for all; (5) oppo- 
sition to “coddling and spoonfeeding the 
American people” but use of “the power 
of these United States to restore to every 
American the opportunity to help him- 
self. After that, he can sink or swim”; (6) 
belief that the Western Hemisphere was 
“divinely destined to evolve peace, security 
and plenty . . . [and] shall remain invio- 
late for that sacred purpose.” 

From Washington, Sen. Bob La Fol- 
lette added his thoughts in a message to 
the meeting. “It is clear that if democracy 
is to survive and our free institutions are 
to be preserved in this crisis, there must 
be a genuine political realignment in this 
country.” 

Next day, while the movement was still 
fresh, Governor La Follette dashed to Des 
Moines to round up Iowa Progressives and 
liberals. He confidently predicted that by 
next fall his new party would have Con- 
gressional candidates campaigning in at 
least ten states and that by 1940 the 
NPA would make its big push to capture 
Congressional seats in every state in the 
union. 





Significance 

Few impartial political students con- 
cede the new La Follette party a chance 
of electing many candidates either this 
year or in 1940. But chances are fair that 
it will eventually wield an important in- 
fluence on American politics—provided 
that it follows the announced plan of 
painstakingly gradual organization, coun- 
ty by county and state by state. 

As to Presidential intentions, the lead- 
ers said nothing official. But they private- 
ly revealed the hope of swaying both 
major parties in 1940 by implying that 
they'll support whichever nominates a 
satisfactory liberal and by threatening to 
name their own man if neither main can- 
didate suits them. 

Assuming that the new party continues 
to grow, it bids fair to speed the inevitable 
conservative-vs.-liberal realignment in 
American politics. It might do this in 
either of two ways: 

1—If Roosevelt and Democratic lead- 
ers refuse to swing to the Left and con- 
tinue the Rightward trend of recent 
months, the La Follette movement is like- 
ly to attract large numbers of the liberals 
and ultra-liberals who now support the 
New Deal. That might well cause the 
Democratic party to lose the 1940 elec- 
tion and could conceivably lead to an 
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La Follette line: Governor’s wife, daughter Judy, and son Robert II] | 


eventual Republicans-vs.-Progressive setup. 

2—If, as seems more likely, the Presi- 
dent and his party chief’s swing far enough 
to the Left to gain and hold Progressive 
support, conservative Democrats will in- 
evitably be driven to the G.O.P.—or at 
least to some new coalition of Republi- 
cans and conservative Democrats. 





Recovery? 


The President and Business 


Swap New Olive Branches 


After months of apparent inertia in the 
face of recession, President Roosevelt three 
weeks ago cheered the nation’s economic 
optimists by heralding a new $5,000,000,- 
000 spending-lending program. In the 
days that followed, the less optimistic cited 
three main reasons for believing that the 
new plan’s mountainous promise will lead 
to molehill fulfillment: (1) in dollars and 
cents, the program represented a com- 
paratively small increase over last year’s 
expenditures and a decrease from 1936's; 
(2) necessary Congressional delay was 
sure to hinder the plan’s application to 
pressing economic ills; (3) being primarily 
psychological in its effect, the program’s 
stimulative value seemed likely to disap- 
pear before business would react upward. 

While waiting for Congress and govern- 
ment executives to iron out the spending 
plan’s mechanical details, Mr. Roosevelt 
last week returned to the strategy of 
stimulating business through conferences 
with its leaders. Again, as in January and 
February, the White House buzzed with 
talk of conferences. Intimates of the 
President reported him considering the 
formation of an “inner council” of business 








advisers, to include Robert E. Wood, Sears, 
Roebuck president; Frank C. Walker, 
former director of the National Emergency 
Council; and Robert W. Woodruff, pres: | 
dent of the Coca-Cola Co. 
Three other important signs of the | 
President’s increasingly strenuous efforts 
to placate business appeared during the 
week: a luncheon conference with Henry | 
Ford, long an outspoken foe of New Deal | 
policies; Mr. Roosevelt’s enthusiastic praise : 
b 


of a letter from a group of business leaders, 

exhibiting qualified though manifestly sin- | 
cere assurance of cooperation; and the fact | 
that his long-promised Congressional mes- | 
sage on monopolies proved far milder than 

most critics had anticipated. 


Round Robin 


Early in the week there came unex 
pectedly encouraging response to Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s overtures to business. It was 
a letter signed by sixteen of the nation’s 
industrial and financial leaders. Not since 
the NRA codes had a W ashington-bound 
document borne so many distinguished 
pusinessmen’s signatures: Owen D. Young, 
board chairman of General Electric Co.; 
Robert H. Cabell, president of Armour & 
Co; Clarence M. Woolley, head of the 
American Radiator Co.; and a baker's 
dozen of bankers, manufacturers, and in- 
surance-company heads. 

Pledging aid in Mr. Roosevelt’s “efforts 
of consultation and cooperation,” the letter 
resolved to “encourage the President in 
every effort he shall make to restore con- 
fidence and normal business conditions.” 
But the signers made an important reser- 
yation: they promised to “support Con- 
gress in the position that its legislative 
program should be directed toward na- 
tional recovery for employer and employe 
alike rather than toward the enactment of 
legislation based upon untried social and 
economic theories.” 

The letter brought new national promi- 
nence to its principal author, John W. 
Hanes, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion member. After a successful career as 
an investment broker in New York, Hanes 
had accepted the SEC job last December 
on the persuasion of Joseph P. Kennedy 
and others. In Washington, Hanes quickly 
made his presence felt as an able, behind- 
the-scenes advocate of financial and busi- 
ness reforms. Utilizing his wide acquaint- 
ance in the financial world, he consulted 
dozens of outstanding business leaders and 
finally rounded up the sixteen who signed 
last week’s letter. 


Model T Meeting 


Astonished guards stared one forenoon 
last week when a 1921 model Ford chat- 
tered up the driveway and halted at the 
White House door. A gray-haired man 
peered down from the driver’s lofty perch 
and cried: 

“Where’s Henry? I just wanted to show 
him his old car.” 

Henry hadn’t arrived, so White House 
attendants shooed the relic back to the 
street. When its driver returned on a sec- 
ond sentimental journey he was too late: 
Henry Ford, his son Edsel, and his public- 
relations director, W. J. Cameron, were 
already closeted at a luncheon table with 
President Roosevelt, his brother-in-law 
G. Hall Roosevelt, and Federal Reserve 
Chairman Eccles. 

After two hours of food and talk the 
visitors emerged, made it clear that they 
had agreed not to reveal what had been 
said, and entrained for New York. But word 
soon leaked out that Ford had agreed 
with Eccles and the President on practical- 
ly nothing. The fact that the motor build- 
er had changed none of his views later be- 
came obvious from a series of interviews 
he gave on his train and in New York: 

“If finance would get out of govern- 
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Henry Ford, luncheon guest 


ment and government would get out of 
business, everything would go again... 
The country is all right . . . There’s a lot 
of people who are half asleep. They are 
looking for a leader and they have one 
who is putting something over on them 
... Mr. Roosevelt is just like the rest of 
us. He’s doing the best he can. . .” 
Before a dinner of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association next night, 
Ford made a two-sentence speech that his 
listeners could interpret to suit themselves. 





After a toastmaster’s eulogy, Ford arose 
and said: “We are all on the spot. Stick 
to your guns and I will help you, with the 
assistance of my son, all I can.” Then he 
sat down. After a prolonged pause, the 
audience applauded vigorously. This time 
Cameron, who had elaborated most of the 
manufacturer’s earlier statements, re- 
marked simply: “The statement speaks 
for itself. There is no amplification. There 
is nothing more to be said.” 


Peace Offering 

The day before Mr. Roosevelt set out 
on a Southern fishing trip, he sent his 
monoply message to Congress. Citing the 
danger of Fascism that he found in the 
“concentration of private power,” Mr. 
Roosevelt quoted Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau statistics for 1935: 

“Of all corporations reporting . . . one- 
tenth of 1 per cent . . . owned 52 per cent 
of the assets of all . . . Less than 5 per 
cent . . . owned 87 per cent of all the 
assets . . . one-tenth of 1 per cent . 
earned 50 per cent of the [total] net in- 
come ... Of all the manufacturing cor- 
porations reporting, less than 4 per cent 

. earned 84 per cent of all the net 
profits.” 

Warning business that “collectivism in 
industry compels an ultimate collectivism 
in government,” Mr. Roosevelt proposed 
two immediate programs and one long- 
range project. He asked for speedy legis- 
lation to control bank holding companies, 
and for a $200,000 appropriation to en- 
able the Department of Justice to enforce 
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Adapted from Institute of Public Opinion graph 
‘Roosevelt Recession’: Once each month the American Institute of 
Public Opinion samples the nation’s voters to find what proportion would 
support Mr. Roosevelt ‘if an election were held today.’ The above chart 
dramatizes the sixth successive decline in six months of depression. The 
sharpest slump came in the ‘solid’ South, where Mr. Roosevelt’s popular- 
ity had fallen from 76% in 1936 to 66% last month. 
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such existing antitrust provisions as are 
not outmoded. As a step toward new legis- 
lation he sought $500,000 for the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Department of 
Justice, and the SEC to investigate “the 
concentration of economic power in Amer- 
ica.” The President promised specifically 
that no “ill-considered ‘trust-busting’ ac- 
tivity” would be attempted. 





Significance 


Of the week’s main events, one was a 
flop and two were mildly encouraging signs 
for business. The Press and Washington 
generally agreed the Ford visit was an utter 
failure—that before inviting Ford to 
Washington, Mr. Roosevelt should have 
foreseen the inevitable disagreement be- 
tween two personalities so widely di- 
vergent. 

The businessmen’s letter assumed im- 
portance more as the indication of a trend 
than as the promise of any immediate, 
tangible results. By no means hinting at 
business capitulation, its assurance of co- 
operation put the next move up to the 
White House. To businessmen, the most 
encouraging sign of the week was the rea- 
soned temper of the monopoly message, 
lending weight to the belief that the Presi- 
dent has abandoned anti-business crusad- 
ing. 





Week in Congress 


House Rows Over Spending; 
PWA Bill Takes First Step 


Early last week President Roosevelt 
sent his chief secretary, Steve Early, hot- 
footing to the Capitol with a letter the 
White House had received from an anony- 
mous Detroiter. Explaining: “I don’t sign 
my name because I might lose my job,” 
the writer warned that a large Detroit 
corporation was about to deluge Congress 
with petitions knocking the President’s 
pump-priming program. With a great show 
of indignation, Majority Leader Rayburn 
read the letter to the House. 

Certain that this maneuver was a New 
Deal ruse to head off opposition to its 
lending-spending plan, Republicans branded 
the letter “a plant.” To Minority Leader 
Snell it bore “conspicuous earmarks of an 
inspired document.” Other Republicans 
accused the WPA of pro-spending propa- 
ganda. 

Simultaneously, the chief pump-priming 
proposals actually got under way with in- 
troduction in the House of a bill to make 
the PWA a permanent Interior Depart- 
ment agency, greatly enlarge its functions, 
and pave the way for $450,000,000 in 
grants and $1,000,000,000 in loans. Com- 
mittee hearings started immediately. 

Other Congressional events of the week: 
‘| Dominated by Southern Democrats, 
sworn foes of the Wage-Hour Bill, the 


House Rules Committee ditched the meas- 
ure by an 8-6 vote. Thus denied prece- 
dence, the bill can’t reach the floor unless 
Chairman Norton of the Labor Committee 
rounds up 218 signers to a petition. She 
started out for them at once, but most 
observers counted wage-hour legislation 
dead for this session. 


{A House elections committee voted 5-4 
to recommend the unseating of Rep. 
Arthur B. Jenks, New Hampshire Re- 
publican whose 1936 election was con- 
tested by his Democratic opponent. Pre- 
viously the House had rejected a similar 
recommendation and instructed the com- 
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Colorado Hang-Over 






Pension Mess Leaves Stay 
in Worst Financial Plight 





Seo 


Ever since the free-spending era of th! 
1880 silver boom, Coloradans have been 
traditionally openhanded. Justifying thi 
tradition is their generosity with old-a»!! 
pensions. For years their state paid pep. 
sions second only to those of California § 
Then, last year, Colorado went the whok & 
hog and started paying pensions as mych | 
as $10 higher than any in the nation. By | 
the day of reckoning was not long in com. 





Plea from four million: ‘Keep America out of war’ 


mittee to investigate the voting in a town 
where ballots were reported to have dis- 
appeared. 


“On the steps of the Capitol, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars officers presented to Con- 
gressional leaders 4,000,000 petitions to 
“keep America out of war.” 


“Under pressure from the _ isolationist 
bloc, the Senate accepted a compromise 
to the administration’s Big Navy Bill. It 
provides that 45,000-ton battleships be 
built only if the President finds other 
nations are constructing similar craft. 


“ Newspaper correspondents discovered 
that Sen. Edward Burke, anti-New Deal 
Nebraska Democrat, was using his frank- 
ing privilege freely in a campaign to modi- 
fy the Wagner Labor Act. His system: 
he franks out packages of empty envelopes 
to chambers of commerce; they address 
the envelopes and mail them back in 
franked bundles; and Burke inserts copies 
of his speeches to be mailed out under 
frank again. More than 225,000 copies 
have been prepared for mailing. 





ing. Last week, with the state in woeful — 
financial distress, the noise of agitation 


for saner pensions echoed far beyond Colo- E 
rado’s borders. 
Amendment 

When the Townsend movement for 


$200-a-month old-age pensions began to 
fade into the realm of fancy, Colorado 
Townsendites formed the National Annv- 
ity League to lather up enthusiasm for $4 
monthly grants to the aged. 

With elections just ahead, Colorado pol- 
ticians conveniently forgot economy and 
swarmed to support a state constitutional 
amendment embracing the league’s plan. 
Backed strongly by Democrats and mild 
ly by Republicans, the amendment was 
adopted 2 to 1 in the 1936 general elec- 
tions and put into effect months later by 4 
reluctant Legislature. 

Remorseful politicians soon found thet 
vote-getting spree had left them with the 
worst economic hang-over in the state's 
history. Among other things, the ultte | 
lavish pension program called for: i 

1—Arbitrary allotment of $17 out o ” 
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every $20 collected in liquor and retail- 
sales taxes to a permanent pension fund. 
9—Full pensions of $45 a month begin- 
ning at 60 for those who have lived in the 
state 35 years and at 65 for those who 
have lived there five of the past nine years 
—regardless of need. 

g—Equal division among all pensioners 
_also regardless of need—of any sums re- 
maining in the pension “jackpot” at the 
end of any year. 

Adding to the strain on state finances 
was the fact that, under the Social Se- 
curity Act, the Federal government can- 
not participate in pensions to persons 
under 65. Nor can it participate on a 
50-50 basis in payments over $30. So 
Colorado found itself obligated to pay the 
full $45 a month to each of 2,700 pension- 
ers under 65 and $30 of the $45 to about 
33,000 pensioners over 65. 


Last Straw 

By emptying its chief revenue sources to 
supply the pension reservoir, Colorado 
robbed Peter to pay Paul. The result prac- 
tically bankrupted other government de- 
partments, left nowhere near enough funds 
for normal relief, and, in brief, wrecked 
the state budget. 

By last week almost every sound-think- 
ing Coloradan was convinced that the 
only way to prevent complete financial 
disaster was to take the $45-a-month 
amendment out of the constitution. Since 
the State Supreme Court had already held 
valid the pension program, there was only 
one course: persuade voters to repeal the 
amendment. 

Taking the initiative, a Democratic-Re- 
publican coalition of farmers, educators, 
and business and professional leaders filed 
incorporation papers for an organization 
to promote a constitutional amendment 
that would repeal the $45-a-month amend- 
ment, do away with the earmarking of 
revenues for pension payments, and vest 
the Legislature with the power to fix the 
amount of the pensions. 

In effect, the Colorado pension mix-up 
poses a question that affects government 
largesse in general: can the mass of voters 
be sufficiently aroused over budgetary 
dangers to give up benefits already won? 


Revolt in D. C. 


Washington, D.C., is a city with a dual 
personality. A political mecca, it is also a 
political vacuum. Built on votes, it is 
voteless. By constitutional fiat, Congress 
legislates for the District of Columbia “in 
all cases whatsoever.” A three-man Board 
of Commissioners, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, runs the municipal government. 

Never able to vote for President or 
members of Congress, permanent Wash- 
ingtonians once could elect a mayor, a 
city council, and a delegate to the House 
of Representatives. With adoption of the 





commission form of government in 1874, 
they lost even this privilege. 

Last week, for the first time in 64 years, 
the District of Columbia tasted the earthy 
flavor of local politics. There were torch- 
light parades, stump speeches, and plac- 
ards emblazoned: “We want no dictator- 
ship” and “Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.” Then 94,000 Washing- 
tonians trooped to 63 polling places and 
voted overwhelmingly for national and 
local suffrage. 

Despite the formality and the volume 
of the vote, the plebiscite was just so 
much play acting—a stunt rigged up by 
Washington newspapers in general and by 
Mrs. Eleanor (Cissy) Patterson’s after- 
noon Times and morning Herald in par- 
ticular. Officially, the vote accomplished 





Wide World 


First Lady’s critic: Mrs. Feehan 





nothing. Unofficially, it demonstrated to 
Congress that Washingtonians are not as 
indifferent about the franchise as had 
been supposed. The suffragists, however, 
still face this obstacle: while the voting 
privilege could be restored by a simple 
act of Congress, nothing short of a con- 
stitutional amendment could relax Con- 
gress’ supreme authority over the District 
of Columbia. 
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First Lady 


For years before she became First Lady, 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt dabbled busily in 
politics and social work. But as soon as she 
moved into the White House, public 
opinion rebelled against her activities. To 
a nation used to the decorum of a Grace 
Coolidge or a Lou Henry Hoover, Eleanor 
Roosevelt seemed too bumptious. A thou- 
sand jokes grew up around her, some of 
them cruel, most of them belittling. 

Only after she had traveled thousands 
of miles, laboriously answered thousands of 
pleas from the needy, and visited hundreds 
of relief projects did public opinion change. 
Gradually, the underprivileged came to 
look on her as their greatest friend at 
court. And even those who criticized her 
for “destroying the dignity” of the White 
House generally acknowledged her sin- 
cerity and admired her energy. 

Nothing could better illustrate the 
change of opinion than the events of last 
week. Even when Mrs. Roosevelt spoke 
out on highly controversial subjects many 
objected to what she said, but few if any 
publicly questioned her right to say it. 


Rush and Rebuttal 
In one characteristically active day, 
Eleanor Roosevelt made a phonograph re- 





Acme 


First Lady’s technique: how to be happy though handshaking 
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cording of parts of her autobiography, 
“This Is My Story,” for the blind, chatted 
with young job applicants, submitted to a 
dexterity test at the New York Junior 
Consultation service, dictated her daily 
column, and deftly shook nearly 1,000 
hands at a New York press reception. 

Though she took these activities in her 
stride, the First Lady managed them no 
more nimbly than another, more terrifying 
hurdle. In Boston she replied with frank- 
ness to the charge of Mrs. Charles Feehan, 
president of the League for Catholic Wom- 
en, that she had “given offense” to many 
Americans by her “pronouncements” on 
divorce and by her willingness to have a 
White House showing of the controversial 
film “The Birth of a Baby.” 

Quoting to reporters from her article on 
divorce, Mrs. Roosevelt read: “Divorce is 
necessary and right, I believe, when two 
people find it impossible to live together— 
if religious rights do not forbid it under 
any circumstances whatsoever.” Apparent- 
ly, she observed, Mrs. Feehan had read 
only parts of the article. 

As to the maternity movie: “The film is 
in no way obscene or suggestive ... I never 
think honest things are bad.” 

Praise for Mrs. Roosevelt’s defense of 
her position came even from Dorothy 
Thompson, Roosevelt-baiting syndicated 
columnist: “It is not at all necessary to 
agree with Mrs. Roosevelt in all her opin- 
ions .. . in order to admire her very Ameri- 
can and attractive spirit of independence 

. Mrs. Roosevelt is not a man, but 
neither is she a mouse.” 





“Jersey Justice’ 


Since last November, charges of vote 
frauds, corruption, and restrictions on free 
speech have drawn nationwide attention to 
Jersey City, the slum-pocked municipality 
across the Hudson River from New York. 
A fortnight ago, Mayor Frank M. Hague’s 
police pounced on Jeff Burkitt, anti-Hague 
Democrat, and clapped him into jail under 
a six-month sentence for speaking without 
a permit. 

Last week Hague’s strong arm once 
more made news. Norman Thomas, peren- 
nial Socialist candidate for President, had 
been refused permission to address a May 
Day eve rally in Jersey City’s Journal 
Square. Determined to challenge the ban, 
Thomas appeared and uttered five words: 
“So this is Jersey justice.” 

Detectives and uniformed officers 
promptly seized him, hustled him into a 
police car, then shoved him aboard a 
New York-bound ferry. As soon as Thom- 
as landed, he boarded a Hudson Tube 
train and hurried back across the river. 
Again police seized him. They thrust him 
aboard a train and again deported him to 
New York. 

Taking the stand that he had been kid- 
naped, not arrested, Thomas wrote to 





Mayor Hague’s ‘Hitlerism’: Jersey City police deport Norman T nom | 


J. Edgar Hoover and sought to invoke 
the Lindbergh Law. Thomas also wrote 
to President Roosevelt and to Hague’s 95 
fellow members of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, reminding them that 
their party was “supposed to be the party 
of the people.” 





Pennsylvania 


As Pennsylvania’s May 17 primaries 
approach, Democratic strife grows more 
and more bitter and foreshadows steadily 
shrinking chances of a party victory next 
fall. Split on the fundamental issue of sup- 
porting a C.L.O. or a “regular” candidate 
for the Governorship, state Democratic 
chiefs last winter began a suicidal squab- 
ble over party leadership. Two weeks ago 
the turmoil brought forth an accusation 
that Gov. George H. Earle had accepted 
a $30,000 loan from Matthew McCloskey 
Jr., party lieutenant and recipient of some 
$9,000,000 in state contracts. 

As if that hadn’t damaged the party 
enough, fresh accusations came last week 
from Attorney General Charles J. Margi- 
otti, who is running for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination in opposition to 
both the Earle and the C.I.0. candidates. 
In a speech at New Kensington, Margiotti 
accused McCloskey and State Chairman 
David L. Lawrence—both supporters of 
the Earle ticket—of demanding a 
$1,200,000 kickback from architects on 
State projects. 

Margiotti next charged the “sale of leg- 
islation.” He declared that in 1935 Mc- 
Closkey had demanded—and Lawrence 
and State Secretary of Labor Ralph M. 
Bashore had received—a total of $20,000 
from Pennsylvania brewing interests for 
the passage of laws favorable to the in- 
dustry. 

Governor 


Earle at once summoned 


—= 


marchi: 
asked | 
observe 
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Internation) 


Margiotti to the Executive Mansion in | 
Harrisburg. In a long and angry hearing | 
the pugnacious Attorney General refused | 
to give detailed substantiation of his | 
charges except before a grand jury. With | 
in an hour after the session ended, Eark | 
summarily threw his political rival out of | 
office. 

Insisting that Earle had dismissed him 
to forestall a proposed formal investigation 
of the bribery accusations, Margiotti 
promised to lay his charges before a grand 
jury as a private citizen. Next day the 
Dauphin County Court on its own account 
ordered a grand-jury investigation of the 
brewers’ “bribes.” Margiotti crowed: “Tn | 
out to clean up the Democratic party in the 4 
State of Pennsylvania . . . It’s a rotten 7 
apple cut in half.” 4 





Some trapped animals so cherish free 
dom that they will gnaw off pieces of 
themselves to gain it. By the same token, 
some trapped men prefer suicide to im 
prisonment or execution. 

At Ossining, N.Y., last week Sing Sing 
officials revealed that a double murderet 
named John Reo had attempted to cheat 
the electric chair by eating 27 inches d 
his cot springs. Dr. Charles C. Swett, 
prison surgeon, removed a “network d 
wire” from Reo’s stomach and saved him. 
Eventually, unless there is a_ reprieve, 
Dr. Sweet will officiate at Reo’s execution. [7 

In Washington, D.C., Robert G. Tim | 
berlake, 35-year-old law-office employe 
left his home ostensibly courtbound t 
face a charge of forging a $362 check. 
Instead, he went to a railroad freight 
yard, soaked himself with gasoline, and 
set himself afire. Would-be rescuers heard 
his final gasps: “I want to die, I watt 
to die!” 


Death and Panic | 
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War Pact With France 
Gives Him Bargaining Power 


for New Alliances 


On Aug. 1, 1914, Wickham Steed, Lon- 
don Times editor, went to visit his friend, 
Paul Cambon. He found the French Am- 
bassador trembling with nervous bitter- 
ness: “I am waiting to learn whether the 
word honor has been struck out of the 
English vocabulary.” Germany had mo- 
bilized. The spike-helmeted battalions were 
marching on France. Cambon had already 
asked Sir Edward Grey if London would 
observe its informal obligation to aid Paris. 
The Foreign Secretary had shrugged: “We 
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Chamberlain Puts a Brake 
on the Rome-Berlin Axis 


are not now in a position to promise.” 

The invasion of Belgium quickly brought 
Britain into the war—but the memory of 
facing the overwhelming German Army 
alone in the west has haunted French dip- 
lomats ever since. By last week the threat 
of the Rome-Berlin axis had affected what 
the prewar Triple Alliance had not—weld- 
ed Paris and London into a hard and fast 
agreement. 


History 

Today’s Anglo-French cooperation stems 
from an event in 1903. On May Day, Ed- 
ward VII paid his first visit to Paris as 
King, and the inhabitants of the city he 
had loved as Prince of Wales welcomed 
him joyously. President Loubet suggested 
to Edward that this personal amity be 
made international—and the following 
year Edward helped forge the Anglo- 
French entente. However, while this agree- 
ment settled long-standing colonial rival- 
ries, it avoided military commitments. 

The war smashed British hesitation; the 
entente became a military alliance. But at 
Versailles a war-weary Britain flatly re- 
fused to guarantee France’s territorial in- 
tegrity. France, left to act alone, sought 
to encircle Germany by an alliance with 
Poland and by sponsoring the Little 
Entente. Pacifist Britain continued to 
cling to isolation. Then in March 1936 
Adolf Hitler ended both France’s alliance 
system and Britain’s insularity: remili- 
tarization of the Rhineland made it im- 
possible for the French Army to aid its 
eastern European friends and woke up the 
British to Germany’s new “ruthlessness.” 

For the first time since the war French, 
British, and Belgian officers held staff 
conversations and set up an informal or- 
ganization. The frightened Belgians soon 
dropped out, assuming their prewar neu- 
trality—but Paris and London drew ever 
closer until seventeen months ago Anthony 
Eden formally declared that Britain 
would fight to protect France. 


Coordination 

In the World War the French and 
British maintained separate, constantly 
bickering, high commands until Luden- 
dorff’s March 1918 Amiens smash forced 
them to unite under Ferdinand Foch. For 
the past three years this problem has 
bothered forward-looking military men in 
both countries. But Paris’ constant po- 
litical turmoil tied their hands. Then last 
month Edouard Daladier formed an ap- 
parently stable government, and Cham- 
berlain asked him and his Foreign Minis- 
ter, Georges Bonnet, to visit London. 

Last week the opening meeting was de- 








layed while attachés searched for a supply 
of Daladier’s favorite tobacco—France’s 
cheapest brand, with which he rolls his 
own cigarettes. But even then the negoti- 
ators managed in one morning to conclude 
an alliance designed to overshadow the 
loose Rome-Berlin axis, just as the Fiihrer 
prepared to visit Rome. 

In case of war, the coordinated armies 
will be commanded by a French general. 
The navies will also share the work, the 
French guarding the Mediterranean and 
Britain all other seas. Aviation secrets 
will be exchanged and joint maneuvers 
staged. Both countries plan to buy Amer- 
ican planes. France will specialize in fast 
fighters while Britain stocks up bombers. 
On the opening of hostilities a British 
marshal will assume command of both air 
forces. Even raw-material purchases will 
be interlocking, and London last week an- 
nounced that it has already bought and 
stored a 10,000,000-pound emergency sup- 
ply of wheat, fats, and sugar. 

After the Frenchmen had lunched on 
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sound Downing Street fare, Chamberlain 
broached the touchiest subject: Paris’ al- 
liance with Nazi-hounded Prague. For 45 
minutes Daladier harangued the Prime 
Minister on the danger of allowing the 
Reich to swallow Czechoslovakia and then 
produced a slick little offer from the 
Czechs: they would accept any solution 
of the Germany minority problem that 
France and Britain proposed—providing 
an offer of aid against a German attack 
was also given. 

Chamberlain warily refused to consider 
the plan. But as a sop to the French he 
proposed making Anglo-French “represen- 
tations” against a possible Nazi coup, 
agreed to aid Prague to the extent of 
making some of the joint armament pur- 
chases, and pointed out that Marshal 
Géring had given British Ambassador 
Henderson his word “as an officer and a 
gentleman” that Germany wouldn’t in- 
vade Czechoslovakia. 

Daladier then dined happily with 
George VI at Windsor Castle. The King 
has promised to pay Paris a state visit 
next month. 





Prospects 


The French alliance served Neville 
Chamberlain as the positive balance to 
the negative Anglo-Italian agreement in 
his policy of securing peace with pacts. 
It also gave Downing Street fuller con- 
trol of French foreign policy, and with 
this Chamberlain now hopes he will be 
able to conciliate the Duce and further 
weaken the Rome-Berlin axis. Next steps: 
recognition by the League of Italy’s Ethi- 
opian conquest next week; appointment 
of an envoy to fill the vacant post of 
French Ambassador to Rome; negotiation 
of a Franco-Italian Mediterranean pact; 
stoppage of the influx of supplies from 
France to the loyalists, and open recog- 
nition of the Franco regime in Spain. 





The Bohemians 


Prague Plucky and Patient 
While Others Decide Its Fate 


“We start anew where we left off six 
centuries ago. We reverse the eternal mi- 
gration of the German people to the 
south and west of Europe and look east 
again ... pass on to the territorial policy 
of the future.”—Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, 
1924. 


To thoughtful Czechoslovaks this re- 
definition of the ancient Teutonic Push to 
the East last week had the clear ring of 
impending history. Sunday, Konrad Hen- 
lein, Fiihrer of Czechoslovakia’s 3,200,000 
Germans, brought five years of propa- 
ganda and organization to a head: he not 
only made his expected plea for autonomy 


but actually demanded that Prague model 
its foreign policy on that of Berlin. 

President Eduard Benes and Premier 
Milan Hodza remained characteristically 
cool. Rejecting Henlein’s demands, they 
worked on a scheme of their own, the 
“most generous minority plan ever con- 
ceived,” and continued negotiations with 
France and Britain. 

They anticipated no trouble for the 
present. The Fiihrer was away, visiting 
the Duce. Not until Henlein had tested 
his power in the May 22-June 6 communal 
election did Nazi trouble seem likely. 
Confidently, the Premier rescinded his 
order forbidding May Day demonstra- 
tions—except for Tachov, where officials 
claimed Nazis and their enemies “might 
spread the hoof-and-mouth disease.” 


Push to the East 


Likeliest avenue for any German inva- 
sion would be through the 25-mile Mora- 
vian Gap. There, where the 3,000-foot 
mountains open up, Bismarck’s troops 
broke into Austria in 1866. But Czecho- 
slovakia has speckled this district—and 
the rest of the frontier—with a miniature 
Maginot Line of tunnel-connected _pill- 
boxes designed to look like innocent beet 
heaps. Furthermore the great Dresden- 
Chemnitz-Leipzig industrial district is but 
30 minutes’ flight from Czech air fields. 

Henlein’s demands indicated Hitler has 
a more subtle plan than a costly invasion. 
Instead of annexing 3,200,000 Germans, 
he could weld them into a pivotal bloc and 
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began in the thirteenth century when oth. 


er crusades against the Moslems were Te. 
pulsed and a strong France barred the | 


west. Pioneer pushers were the Teutonic | 


Knights, who subdued Slavic tribes half. 
way up the Baltic Coast. Around the 
fortresses little groups of Germans spread 
out and, reinforced by Hanseatic traders 
established themselves in a solid bloc as 
far as Memel and in a series of racial jg. 
lands from there to the Gulf of Finland, 

Next the Teutons spilled peacefully over 
the Sudetes Mountains onto the rich Bo. 
hemian plains, were driven out by the 
Czechs, and fought their way back as cop. 
querors. The Hapsburgs Germanized Bp. 
hemia, and eventually more little Nordic 
“islands” pushed down the Danube and 
east as far as the Volga. 


Push to the West 


Though the Teutons seized Bohemia’s 
government, business, and land by force, 
even Austro-Hungarian intimidation failed 
to beat down this tough, big-headed little 
race. They preserved their music and lit- 
erature, worked their way back into eco- 





nomic life and even forced political con- | 
cessions from Vienna. Then during the | 


World War hardy Czechs by the thov- 
sands deserted and joined the Russian 
Army as a Czech Legion, hoping that an 
Allied victory would secure them an inde- 
pendent Bohemia. (Bolshevists cut off 
60,000, who fought their way 5,000 miles 
from the eastern front to Vladivostok.) 
Meanwhile in the United States, Thom- 





For independence: Czechoslovakia’s tanks 


let them remain a part of Czechoslovakia. 
Then the Fiihrer could at any time threat- 
en Prague with a disastrous revolution as 
well as invasion, bloodlessly converting 
the twenty-year-old state into a vassal 
and stretching the mailed finger of Ger- 
man influence 528 miles into Eastern Eu- 
rope—fastest extension of the Push to the 
East in history. 

Such German crusades against the Slavs 


as Masaryk, son of a coachman, school- 
teacher, and hero-to-be, persuaded Wood- 
row Wilson to back the proposed state. In 
London, another professor, President-to-be 
Eduard Benes, likewise won over British 
statesmen. At Versailles, they got their 
wish—and Czechoslovakia’s present prob- 
lems. 

The treaty not only joined 7,000,000 
liberated Czechs with 2,000,000 Slovaks 
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and 500,000 Ruthenians but also gave 
them three stiff-necked minorities. In a 
horseshoe-shaped wedge in the west, 
3,200,000 Germans—who unsuccessfully 
revolted when they heard the news—were 
included to give the new nation a strategic 
frontier against Germany. Seven hundred 
thousand Magyars met a similar fate. 
Finally, 80,000 Poles were added because 
Prague needed Teschen’s coal to comple- 
ment Bohemia’s iron. 

The Czechs tried hard to conciliate their 
minorities. But fear of revolt made them 
curb local governments and concentrate 
power in Prague; three centuries of oppres- 
sion and a democratic, straightforward, 
but unyielding character made them in- 
flexible in administration. 

The depression brought comparatively 
little misery to Magyar farmers or Polish 
miners. But the Sudeten Germans’ luxury 
exports like glass, lace, and beer were 
ruined. Economic distress plus political 
grievances soon turned to racial hatred. 
This found a leader in Adolf Hitler, an 
organizer in Henlein, and in the annexa- 
tion of Austria the hope of serving as the 
revival of the Push to the East. 





Return of the Goth 


Rome Spreads Her Finery 


for the Northern Conqueror 


When the dictators of Fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany met for the first time at 
Venice in 1934, Black Shirt militia 
marched so raggedly through the Piazza 
of St. Mark’s that Mussolini stopped the 
review halfway. In September 1937 the 
Duce visited Hitler in Berlin and was im- 
pressed by the new German Army. This 
week Mussolini is putting on a $20,000,- 
000 reception for Hitler. Most of it goes 
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for martial display, culminating in a naval 
review at Naples. Two hundred warships 
will take part—including two German de- 
stroyers taken after the war. 

Last week 500 Nazi police in Rome put 
on Fascist black shirts and helped search 
roofs and drains, inspect decorations along 
lines of march, and round up 6,000 Ger- 
man exiles. (Some went to prison, but the 
greater part were warned to keep out of 
Florence, Rome and Naples during the 
visit.) Meanwhile Italian detectives can- 
vassed every house on streets along which 
Hitler would pass, making owners and 
tenants sign documents taking responsi- 
bility for persons allowed to use their 
windows and terraces. 

Foreign correspondents were warned 
their ordinary police cards must be re- 
placed by special passes for each function. 


{ Mussolini’s first meeting with Hitler 
was no more successful politically than as 
a military display. The two fell out imme- 
diately afterward. But at the Berlin visit 
the Rome-Berlin axis was consecrated. 
This week’s is their first meeting since two 
events have put a heavy strain on the 
axis: Anschluss and the Anglo-Italian 
Mediterranean Pact. 

Mussolini congratulated Hitler when he 
took Austria, and the Nazi press applaud- 
ed the Anglo-Italian pact. The grandiose 
setting of the visit is intended to impress 
outsiders—especially newly bound Brit- 
ain and France—with the dictators’ har- 
mony. 


{| Inharmonious note: Ever since the Duce 
invited Hitler to Rome, people have won- 
dered whether the Fiihrer would call on 
Pope Pius XI—and whether the Pontiff 
would receive him. Apr. 30—a full month 
earlier than is his custom—the Vicar of 
Christ left the Vatican for his summer 
palace at Castel Gandolfo, to be out of 
town while the “Nordic Messiah” is there. 
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Peace and the Swiss 


A four-century tradition of strict neu- 
trality between German, French, and Ital- 
ian neighbors* made Switzerland reluctant 
to join the League of Nations in 1920. In 
choosing Geneva as its headquarters, the 
League specially exempted Switzerland 
from participation in military sanctions. 

The exemption did not extend to eco- 
nomic sanctions. But when the League lev- 
ied these against Italy in the Ethiopian 
crisis, Switzerland refused to take part. To 
the fear the Swiss then had of Mussolini 
now is added fear of Hitler. It is based 
especially on the belief that in a war with 
France the German Left wing, to out- 
flank the Maginot fortifications, would 
strike across Switzerland in a drive for 
Lyon, heart of Southern France. 

Last week the Swiss asked the League 
to recognize their precarious position by 
granting them a status of complete neu- 
trality: formal exemption from economic 
sanctions as well as military sanctions. 
Should the League refuse, Switzerland 
might secede. 





John Bull’s Taxes 


Budget Campaign Reveals 


Palestine as Dodgers’ Paradise 


Last January Capt. Alex S. Cunning- 
ham-Reid, M.P., sued for a financial settle- 
ment against his wealthy wife, who is a 
sister-in-law of King George’s cousin, Lord 
Louis Mountbatten. The royally embar- 
rassing lawsuit ended in an out-of-court 
compromise, but enough evidence of tax 
dodging got into the records to give 





*Exception: Switzerland joined the Allies 


against Napoleon in 1815. 
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British Communists material for a pam- 
phlet on “how the rich live.” 

Tory newspapers usually ignore such 
tracts. With a new budget in preparation, 
however, this one proved an acorn from 
which grew a mighty Tory campaign 
against tax evasion. Newspapers figured 
the government lost $200,000,000 a year 
through legal loopholes and at least half that 
much through illegal dodges. Editorials 
chided the Treasury for naive faith in the 
Briton’s traditional honesty. They criti- 
cized Lord Sankey, an ex-Lord Chancellor, 
and other famous lawyers for trying to 
justify tax dodging morally. 

Luxemburg, Liechtenstein, Monaco, and 
other little states have profited for several 
years from dummy holding companies 
organized under their laws by rich Britons. 
Now the tax drive has revealed a new 
rival cutting in. The favorite spot for 
such holding companies now is Jerusalem, 
center of the British-sponsored Jewish 
community in Palestine. The Zionist state 
levies no income taxes; principals of the 
holding companies get their dividends in 
the form of tax-free “loans.” 

Last week the campaign produced re- 
sults. When Sir John Simon, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, presented the budget to 
the House of Commons, he included an 
elaborate program to close gaps in the 
tax laws. 

The budget itself, weighted down by the 
rearmament program, was the largest in 
British peacetime history—%5,000,000,000. 
New taxes on tea and gasoline will carry 
part of the burden, but most of it falls on 
income-tax payers. Simon boosted the 
basic rate from 25 per cent to 2744—or 
from 5 shillings in the pound to 5 shillings 
sixpence. And the Treasury estimated 
that, if even a substantial part of the tax 
dodging could be stopped, it would save 
other taxpayers threepence in the pound— 
or half the increase. 

The new measures will begin with a 
tightening of the 1936 tax law, including 
retroactive legislation against abuses of 
trust funds. They then will try to check 
evasions through foreign holding com- 
panies by making the individual prove to 
a board of commissioners that his transfer 
of funds abroad is for honest purposes. 





Albania: Joy and Woe 


Aviation Disaster Mars 


Wedding of Zog and Geraldine 


The abdication of Edward VIII in De- 
cember 1936 left King Zog I of Albania 
the only crowned bachelor of Europe. Al- 
though Zog had risen to power as the 
ruthless chieftain of a powerful clan, he 
was an eligible bachelor—sophisticated, 
rich, and the absolute ruler of the pictur- 
esque mountain kingdom on the Adriatic. 
On a trip to Budapest, his six sisters met 
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‘Grey Owl’ or Belaney? 


Countess Geraldine Apponyi, pretty, half- 
American descendant of an old Hungarian 
family. Then sent her photograph to Zog. 
Jan. 3 he asked her to marry him. 

With a three-day holiday last week Al- 
bania celebrated the marriage of the Mos- 
lem King and the Roman Catholic Count- 
ess. Fierce tribesmen descended from the 
mountains and encamped on the wide fer- 
tile plain around the capital, Tirana. Tem- 
porarily forgetting their ancient feuds, 
they drank from each other’s wineskins, 
danced in the narrow bazaar-studded Ori- 
ental quarter, and cheered when Albania’s 
first Queen appeared upon the balcony of 
the coffee-colored palace after the simple 
civil marriage ceremony. 

Within the palace, Mussolini’s son-in- 
law, Count Galeazzo Ciano, was chief 
guest at the wedding feast. Zog’s strategi- 
cally placed little kingdom is the Duce’s 
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fief. Ciano brought welcome gifts: 
Napoleonic bronze vases—and notice that 
Italy had wiped out all the arrears 
owed on loans. 

Zog’s presents for his Queen—a diamond 
tiara surmounted by the Albanian crown, 


a bracelet and necklace—were selected | 


from jewelry sent to Tirana by Paris and 
Vienna firms. Saturday he put the gems 
he didn’t buy—valued at $1,052,000—~on a 
Rome-bound plane. The ship ran into , 
storm and crashed on Mount Maranola 
in the Apennines. Shepherds found the 
bodies of all nineteen passengers, but few 
traces of the jewels. Diamonds and othe 


precious stones burned, the platinum and | 


gold melted. (The consignment was jp. 
sured.) Among the passengers were the 
Albanian Minister to Rome, newspaper 
men who had covered the wedding, and 
one American, Mrs. Helen Lindheim of 
New York. 





Grey Owl’s Ghost 


For five years the American Indian of 


greatest international renown has been q | 


blue-eyed Ojibway known as Grey Owl 
(Wa-Sha-Quon-Asin) , a Canadian woods. 
man turned author, lecturer, radio speaker, 
and movie actor. Grey Owl’s celebrity was 
not built on stories of long rifles and 
scalping knives but on tales of the beaver, 
the elk, and other forest dwellers. His 
children’s books, talks, and movies propa- 
gandized for conservation of forests and 
wild life. 

Last December Grey Owl, in tribal 
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dress, read his tales to King George, Queen | 


Elizabeth, and the little Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Margaret Rose. On the same 
journey he collided with the Briton’s tribal 
myth that fox hunting is not cruel. He 


wanted to end a broadcast with an appeal 
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to British children to “never take the life 
of a weak and defenseless animal for your 
own amusement.” The British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. blue-penciled the speech, and he 
refused to go on the air. , 

Grey Owl died Apr. 13 at Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan. His grave is on the shore 
of Lake Ajawaan, in Prince Albert Park, 
where the government put him in charge 
of a beaver sanctuary after he wrote “Sajo 
and the Beaver People.” 

Then last week appeared charges that 
Grey Owl was a hoax—a British squaw 
man without a drop of Indian blood. Ac- 
cording to one side: plain Archie Belaney, 
born in Hastings, loved Indian lore, came 
to Canada 35 years ago, and became Grey 
Owl. According to the other: the son of a 
Scotch father and Apache mother, born 
on the Rio Grande, married into the Ojib- 
way tribe and became Canada’s Grey Owl 
after working as a knife thrower with Buf- 
falo Bill’s Wild West Show. 

Two Canadian old-timers, an English 
ex-wife, Angele, an Ojibway who said she 
taught him the tribal language, and two 
aunts, the Misses Belaney of Hastings, 
England, said he was Archie Belaney. His 
London publisher and biographer, three 
war comrades, a retired admiral, and a 
Canadian park commissioner wrote or tele- 
graphed London and Canadian newspa- 
pers to defend Grey Owl’s half-Indian 
origin. Silver Moon, his widow, cabled 
London: “I have always taken Grey Owl’s 
word relative to his Scotch and Apache 
ancestors, and that is what he will always 
be to me.” 

Both camps agreed on one point: his 
British aunts, the Canadian Office of War 
Records, and the Dominion Naturalization 
Office all had proof that he was born Sept. 
18, 1888. But from there the trail became 
as confusing as Osceola’s track in the ever- 
glades. None agreed on the place. The 
aunts said Hastings; his war record said 
Montreal, and his naturalization applica- 
tion said Hermosillo, Sonoro, Mexico. 





Vienna Jews in Noose 
Nazi Expropriation Decree 
Gives Them Fatal Alternatives 


For the first two years of German 
Nazism, nobody knew whether persecu- 
tion of the Jews had any definite goal. 
Nazis themselves were divided. Then in 
June 1935, Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels pro- 
claimed to a mass meeting at Tempelhof 
Airdrome: “We do not want the Jew. He 
no longer has any place in the German 
community.” Three months later, the 
Reichstag passed the Nuremberg “ghetto 
laws,” withdrawing from 435,000 Jews the 
status of “German citizen.” 

Last week, the new Viennese edition of 
Hitler’s Vélkischer Beobachter told Jews 
that the time had come to “abandon all 


hope.” The Reich was planning “system- 
atic economic eradication” to rid the land 
of Semitic influence by 1942. Vienna 
would have nothing left to remind her 
that “Germans once lived on the crumbs 
from rich Jewish tables.” 

Twenty-four hours later—on Apr. 27— 
Marshal Goring and Interior Minister 
Frick published a decree: all Jews with 
assets worth more than 5,000 marks 
($2,000) must register their property be- 
fore June 30. The Commissar of the Four 
Year Plan was “empowered to take the 
necessary measures to guarantee the use 
of reported property in line with the needs 
of German economy.” 

A semi-official statement to foreign cor- 
respondents said the decree was aimed 
particularly at wealthy Austrian Jews. It 
would force their holdings into liquidation 
and speed “Aryanization” of German busi- 
ness. Jews, however, feared the measure 
meant expropriation of all their property, 
through forced sales at Reich-fixed prices. 

There were no loopholes. Jews who 
wanted to emigrate would have to buy 
foreign tender with “emigrant marks.*” 
Immediately demands so flooded banks 
that the emigrant mark lost more than 
half its value. Jews choosing to remain 
faced bankruptcy (even the old practice 





{ The United States pact with Germany, 
renewed in 1935, provides “utmost protec- 
tion and security” for the persons and 
property of nationals residing within the 
other’s jurisdiction. In response to United 
States queries with regard to the holdings 
of American Jews, the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse commented: “Every state is en- 
titled to order such a registration as is 
necessary for the further conduct of eco- 
nomic policy.” 





Spanish Mud 


Bogging Down of Insurgents 
Gives Loyalists New Hold 


Last week rain gushed down eroded 
Pyrenees foothills, trickled through the 
rubble-filled streets of Lérida, and flooded 
Ebro Delta rice fields. After eight weeks 
of steady, sun-favored pushes, General 
Franco’s advance bogged down in soaking 
trenches and muddy roads. 

The weather brought the loyalists a 
much-needed breathing spell. Reorganized 
battalions moved into the front lines, ap- 
parently cured of the panic that had 
gripped them for two months. And over 
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Franco’s vanguard: salute to the Mediterranean 


of doing business through an “Aryan 
dummy” was peremptorily banned.) In 
any case, by the end of June more than 
$2,000,000,000 in Jewish investments will 
be at the mercy of Nazi economists. 





*The Reich’s involved currency system lists 
more than fifteen different kinds of marks. In 
last week’s panic, the emigrant mark fell from 
5.6 cents to 2.4 cents—profit for the German 
Government, sole buyer. 


most of the Catalonian front the fresh 
troops set to work in the mire to improve 
naturally strong positions. 

Along the Ebro River—where every 
bridge has been blown up—rising water 
foiled insurgents’ plans to ford the stream 
and cut behind the fortified east-bank 
bluffs. At Lérida, the Fascists hadn’t ad- 
vanced in a month. Intrenched in the 
medieval center of the town, they could 
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only snipe at the loyalists still holding 
the railway yards and the vital junction 
of the three arterial roads leading to 
France, Barcelona, and Tarragona. In the 
high Pyrenees near the French-Andorran 
border, the loyalist “lost” 43rd division 
crept from the misty Aran Valley and, 
aided by peasants, ambushed the insurgents 
and reestablished contact with the main 
government forces. 

The government’s weak point was the 
thinly held line stretching from Teruel to 
the Mediterranean coast. Along this the 
Fascists drove within 25 miles of Castellon 
until the rain mired their tanks and 
cavalry. Last week, as Gen. José Miaja, 
Madrid commander, rushed one-third of 
his seasoned troops to this sector, in- 
surgent planes braved the bad weather 
with “blind bombing”—haphazard drop- 
ping of showers of small projectiles from 
above cloud banks. 

On the week’s only clear day, Fascist 
seaplanes took a toll of 50 dead and 200 
wounded in Valencia, ultimate objective 
of Franco’s push down the Mediterranean 
coast. Next day the government decreed 
that the “public should not be allowed 
any expression of gaiety in war.” There- 
upon it suspended bullfights and sold all 
bulls to slaughterhouses. 


* Knowing Britain is determined to end 
the war regardless of who wins, Premier 
Negrin formally protested the Anglo- 
Italian pact. In this Mussolini promises to 
get out of Spain “sometime in the future” 
—which means, Negrin fears,as soon as fas- 
cist arms havemade Franco’s victory certain. 


Foreigners in China 


Russians and Germans Guide 


Air-Land Blows at Japanese 


Chiang Kai-shek’s air force made such a 
fizzle trying to defend Shanghai last No- 
vember that it was reduced to impotence. 
The Generalissimo then instituted a proc- 
ess of rejuvenation with the aid of foreign 
pilots, mostly Russians. Equipment rolled 
in from the Soviet Union, Europe, and the 
United States. By Apr. 7 the force had 
recovered sufficiently to help the army 
roll back a defeated Japanese column after 
the battle of Taierhchwang. And last week 
it came off with at least equal honors in the 
first major air battle of the invasion. 

Apr. 29, Japan celebrated Emperor Hi- 
rohito’s 37th birthday by sending a bomb- 
ing fleet to Hankow, Chiang’s provisional 
capital, 400 miles inland. Such raids have 
often caught Chinese aviators napping on 
the ground. This time Chiang’s men had 
read the calendar. They tormented the 
Japanese in a series of dogfights before the 
invaders reached the city and its arsenal 


—presumably their objective. Bombs 
dropped on crowded slums in the out- 
skirts, crashed through two shelters 


crowded with women and children, and 
killed several hundred. 

So furious was the fighting that ground 
observers lost track of planes shot down, 
and a week later the two headquarters 
still disputed over victory. The Chinese 
said they had shot down 8 bombers and 
12 pursuit planes, losing only 12 of their 


—. 
own; the Japanese said 50 of their planes 
engaged 80 Chinese, destroying 5] and 
losing only 8. j 

Just as Russian pilots have helped re. 
juvenate the Chinese air force, so Gen. | 
man officers have mapped the strategy # 
which enables Chiang’s army to continye | 
stubborn resistance to the Japanese drive | 
through Shantung Province. Last week 
John Gunther, N.A.N.A. correspondent 
reported that these two groups of fon. 
eigners—on opposite sides in the Spanish 
civil war—got along well in China by § 
keeping away from each other. He said 
there were 120 Russian pilots and from 
40 to 60 German staff officers in Hankoy. 

“Russians and Germans almost never 
meet,” he wrote. “They may be fighting on 
the same side, but there is no fraterniza. 
tion .. . The German Government is not 
nearly as anti-Chinese as its Japanese 
ally would like it to be. It is an open se. 
cret that about 60 per cent of China’s 
munitions come from Germany. The Rus- 
sian Government’s policy has been similar 
to its policy in Spain: to render some 
help, but not too much. The Russian pilots 
get good pay. But they are a vital fac. 
tor.” 

German staff aid has centered on de- 
fense of the Lunghai Railway. Since Jan- 
uary this line has been the main objective 
of a Japanese army anxious to join its 
conquests in North and Central China. 
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But the Japanese columns fighting to 
avenge the defeat of Taierhchwang bogged 
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down last week, and the two armies 
reached a stalemate along the Grand 
Canal. 
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f Art and Insanity Flirt 
* Once Again in Annual Exhibit 
f of Haywire and Hardware 


Dadaism, gagaism, and most of the oth- 
er isms have their innings and outings at 
New York’s current art jamboree in the 
Grand Central Palace, where the Society 
of Independent Artists is now holding its 
99nd annual exhibit. The show, a bazaar 
of the bizarre, will remain open till May 
18 unless the public buys all the 1,000 as- 
sorted exhibits before then. The hazard is 
small: it has never happened. 

For artists, the Independent show is a 
critical paradise. There is no jury. No 
prizes are offered. There are no strings any- 
where. Any artist with a dash of courage 
in his heart and a pinch of cash ($5) in 
his pocket is free to display his wares and 
compete with the best exhibitor going, or 
the worst one. Some, pessimists, peg their 
creations at $5, hoping to recoup the small 
entry fee. Others, optimists, scale their 
price tags up into the thousands. 

For the public, the Independent show 
boasts the perennial fascination of the un- 
expected. You never quite know for sure 
what you'll see in the way of painting or 
sculpture; and often enough you're not 
quite sure that you're seeing it. 

Variety of subject equals variety in 
prices. And variety in material and treat- 
ment is just as vertiginous. Solid crafts- 
manship is mixed with stolid ineptitude, 
and both with excursions into schizophre- 
nia. One item is a fabrication of stovepipes 
on roller skates which originally held a 
cage containing a live pigeon (a tin one 
was substituted after bird lovers kicked). 
A timorous soul contributes a cartoon of 
Adolf Hitler—anonymously. Charles A. 
Hughes contributes satire with “Prod- 
igy,” a tiny diapered pianist ogling a cat 
while the experts goggle. Housewives, car- 
penters, plumbers—plain people from 
many walks of life—help make the world 
safe for artistic independence. 

Opening simultaneously, but a discreet 
stone’s throw away at Rockefeller Center, 
the Museum of Modern Art’s exhibit of 
170 primitive paintings will unquestion- 
ably endure longer by reason of lasting till 
June 27. Twenty-two European and Amer- 
ican painters, most of them without any 
formal schooling, celebrate their own inde- 
pendence. Most of the artists were arti- 
sans. Among the foreigners, for example, 
Bombois was a ditchdigger and circus 
| wrestler; Dietrich for many years has 
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been a woodsman. Of the thirteen Ameri- 
cans shown, Joseph Pickett was a carpen- 
ter and storekeeper; Edward Hicks was a 
coachmaker and housepainter; John Kane 
_ Was a steelworker and carpenter; and Pe- 
dro Cervantez (one of the group’s young- 
; 


est, born in 1915) received all his art in- 
| struction from correspondence courses. 
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Independents: ‘Prodigy’ . . . 
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Hot Weather Harmony 


Tradition to the contrary, humidity 
and harmony can mix. Once a lean and 
fallow period for musicians, summer has 
grown into a fat and fertile one, and this 
year the ground has been plowed for a 
better crop than ever. No sooner had 
winter seasons closed than the fifteenth 
annual National Music Week (May 1-8), 
opened, and if Americans didn’t become 
music-conscious it was no fault of orators’ 
tongues and fiddlers’ fingers. 

Orchestras and choral groups tuned and 
tooted all over the land. Swelling the 
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Museum of Modern Art 


Modernists: circus performers awaiting their call, by Camille Bombois 


chorus were the forces of the Federal 
Music Project—123 orchestras, 70 bands, 
29 operatic and choral groups. For the 
most arresting novelty, 125 grand pianos 
opened the annual Detroit piano festival 
with a broadcast from the Coliseum. 
The New York World’s Fair 1939— 
scheduled to open exactly one year hence 
—jumped into the week’s festival with an 
all-day preview series of concerts and folk 
dances that drew a May Day crowd of 
500,000. Three bands geared the throng 
for a dance pageant of 54 nations. The 
event was climaxed by a performance of 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony, with the 




















der Walter Damrosch. 

Few orchestras now take a hot weather 
holiday. After 108 concerts in 28 strenuous 
weeks, the venerable New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony closed last week on the 
latest date in its history; its ensemble will 
have hardly more than a breathing spell 
before opening the 2Ilst summer season 
at the Lewisohn Stadium June 23. Here 
the orchestra will have a variety of lead- 
ers. For Willem van Hoogstraten, who will 
conduct fourteen concerts, it will be an 
eighteenth consecutive season. Jose Iturbi 
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Schola Cantorum and Oratorio Society un- will lead twenty concerts; two newcomers, ENTER TAINM EN T 


Massimo Freccia and Macklin Marrow, 
will conduct four each. 

Freccia, a 31-year-old Florentine, claims 
maternal descent from the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italian poet Torquato Tasso. In 1933 
he conducted the Budapest Symphony 
Orchestra, and in 1935 he led at La Scala, 
Milan. Marrow, a 37-year-old Virginian, 
was musical director of the Provincetown 
Players from 1923 to 1929 and has since 
conducted a symphony at Newport, R. I. 
He has appeared with the Hartford and 
Bridgeport Symphonies. 
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The mystery story is the victim of 
one of our most popular fallacies. Four 
persons out of every five believe that 
of all literary forms, excepting only the 
story laid in the future, it is the easiest 
to write and comfortably within the 
talents of the meanest vivandiére of 
drugstore belles lettres. Nothing, of 
course, could be farther from fact. The 
number of first-rate such stories writ- 
{ ten in the last quarter century could be 
counted on less than the fingers of two 
hands. And the number of even passably 
good mystery plays in the same period 
could be counted on the fingers of one. 

In the seven theatrical seasons, by 
way of illustration, there have been pro- 
duced exactly 58 attempts at mystery 
plays and the one and only one of the 
lot that got anywhere near to being ful- 
ly satisfactory was George M. Cohan’s 
dramatization of Earl Derr Biggers’ 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate”—and that 
production was a revival from the sea- 
son of 1913. In the season of 1931-32 
thirteen mysteryspiels were shown, elev- 
en of them excessively sour and only 
two, “Riddle Me This!” and “Whistling 
in the Dark,” approximating even the 
second-rate. In the season 1932-33 there 
were four tries, all poor and with “Crim- 
inal-at-Large” alone approximating even 
the third-rate. In the following season, 
1933-34, we had eight specimens, seven 
of them pretty dreary and only “Ten 
Minute Alibi” proving faintly diverting. 
In 1934-35, there were ten displays, the 
Cohan revival referred to being the sole 
exception to the general depression. The 
next theatrical year, 1935-36, saw a like 
number of attempts and of the whole ten 
only one, “Blind Alley” (which did not, 
at that, too exactly fit into the mystery 
catalogue) , turned out to be partly ac- 
ceptable. In 1936-37 we had nine at- 





The Gooseflesh Drama 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


tempts, all bad. And in this last season 
there were four, similarly all bad. 

The most recent was Escare Tuis 
Nicut by Robert Steiner and Leona 
Heyert. Dealing with a couple of mur- 
ders in the New York Public Library, it 
failed to engage the interest for the 
same reasons that most of these murder 
things do. In the theatre it is next to 
impossible to work up much concern 
over a done-in corpse unless the play- 
wright has exercised the precaution to 
interest us in the character of the corpse 
before it is done in. If a character comes 
on and is popped off before we in the 
least get to know him, it is dollars to 
free passes we don’t give much of a 
hang if he is murdered, who murders 
him, or why he is murdered. An ex- 
tremely skillful playwright maybe once 
in every two decades can prove the con- 
trary, but there are few extremely skill- 
ful playwrights who dissipate their 
efforts on such delicatessen. In the 
theatre, further, it is disastrous, as the 
authors of “Escape This Night” have 
again done, to save up all the surprises 
until final curtain time. It is all well and 
good to hold back the big secret until 
that time, but dexterous mystery play- 
writing appreciates that it is advisable 
in the business of jockeying suspense to 
spill at least one or two little secrets on 
the way. Five exciting minutes at the 
close of a play were never sufficient to 
atone for two antecedent placid hours. 
And in the theatre, further still, it is 
important to the full prosperity of a 
mystery exhibit that it be written—as 
this one assuredly wasn’t—by someone 
either humorously or solemnly pretend- 
ing to be afflicted with spinal epilepsy 
and cutis anserina, even if it be sub- 
sequently directed and acted by a score 
of sclerotic William Gillettes. 
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Robin Hood in Color 
Errol Flynn Leads Merry Me 
in Forest of Chico, Calif. 


For almost 700 years ballad and 
have glorified the exploits of Robin Hood 
In 1880, Reginald De Koven’s operety, 
gave the legendary hero a theme song 


Douglas Fairbanks turned him into a § 


acrobat for the silent screen in 1922, % 
when the Warner Brothers decided to pro- 

















duce Tue ApventuRES OF Rosin Hog 
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they didn’t expect to have much troube 
with its plot. Then the studio’s reseapeh. 
ers started prospecting in the library g 


Nottingham, England, which boasts neg. 


ly 500 volumes dealing with the outlay, 

Boiled down to 2,000 pages of notes, th 
research disclosed that Robin’s past wa 
any man’s guess. He was a Saxon, a No. 
man; of peasant blood and of noble ip. 
eage. Some authorities said he plundered 
the rich only to feed the poor; dissenters 
claimed he was no better than he shoul 
be, and probably a great deal worse. Ther 
was even disagreement as to whether he 
wooed Maid Marian under Richard fs 
rule or—a century later—cheated th 
hangman under Edward II. 

Presented with the conflicting evidence, 
Norman Reilly Raine and Seton I. Miller, 
authors of the film, drew the longbow 
themselves. The familiar band of Mery 
Men gathers in Sherwood Forest (Chico, 
Calif.) . Friar Tuck (Eugene Pallette), Lit- 
tle John (Alan Hale), Much (Herbert 
Mundin) , Will Scarlett (Patric Knowles), 
and the rest, fight mighty fights and eat 


mighty meals. But their leader, Ero” 
Flynn, is both Saxon and noble. He plays 
with a nice balance between romanticism | 


and dash. When he isn’t engaged in games 


of strength and skill, he divides his time! 


evenly between wooing the lovely Marian 
(Olivia De Havilland), preying on fat- 
pursed Normans, and saving England for 
the absent King Richard I, The Lio 
hearted (Ian Hunter). 

Michael Curtiz has directed these naive 
annals with a gusto and speed appropt- 
ate to their swashbuckling theme. Techni 
color adds moments of arresting beauty; 
and the large cast, which includes Claude 
Rains as the fratricidal Prince John, Basi 
Rathbone as his venomous Prime Ministe. 
Guy of Gusibourne, and Melville Coope 
as the comically craven Sheriff of Notting 
ham, is uniformly excellent. Taken in the 
spirit in which it was intended, this color 


ful pageant of a fairy-tale twelfth century) 


is a grand film. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer owns the # 
eretta score; hence the familiar De Kové 
strains are absent. But Erich Wolfgat 
Korngold has done a good job for Wa 


ner’s “Robin.” Incidentally M-G-M wil | 


star Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson 
dy in the operetta version. 
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B. Crosby and B. Lillie 


After the fashion of its kind, the plot of 
Paramount’s Dr. Ruytum eventually 
ravels out into a conventional musical 
pepper pot. But for a while Jo Swirling and 
Richard Connell, playing fast and loose 
with an O. Henry story (“The Badge of 
Policeman O’Roon”) , provide a refreshing 
story that makes some sense and a great 
deal of nonsense. 

A Central Park seal nips Officer O’Roon 
(Andy Devine) in the seat of his pants on 
the morning he is to report as bodyguard 
for one Mrs. Dodge-Blodgett (Beatrice 
Lillie). A society doctor (Bing Crosby), 
pal of the cop’s public-school days, offers 
to carry on in O’Roon’s place. Acquiring a 
phony uniform and an even _ phonier 
brogue, the young physician finds himself 
guardian of Mrs. D.-B.’s blond niece 
(Mary Carlisle) , sworn enemy of a presti- 
digitating fortune hunter (Fred Keating) , 
and the inadvertent star of a police-benefit 
show sponsored by Mrs. D.-B. 

A trio of hit tunes and Frank Tuttle’s 
direction of a good cast help make this one 
of Crosby’s best films. But the crooner, 
who becomes a more assured performer 
with every role, receives vigorous compe- 
tition from Beatrice Lillie, who on two 
previous occasions (1926 and 1930) faced 
Hollywood’s cameras and flopped. Since 
then Miss Lillie has acquired a wide radio 
following which—in view of movie fans’ 
acceptance of network personalities-—en- 
couraged Paramount to chance her sophis- 
ticated antics. Although some of her rou- 
tines are now old stuff to the stage and 
radio audiences, they do yeoman’s service 
to make “Dr. Rhythm” an _ engaging 
screenfare. 
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SCREEN OPENINGS 







Be.Lovep Brat (Warner Brothers): Sev- 
en years ago Dolores Costello, then Mrs. 






























d for John Barrymore, retired from the screen 
Lion to raise their two children. Today the 
; silent-films star is attempting a comeback, 
naive | though her current opportunity is limited 
ropr to demonstrating that she is still attrac- 
chu tive. Acting honors in this moderately en- 
auty, grossing study of a negligent mother and 
laude father and their headstrong daughter go 
Bas! to Bonita Granville for a realistic portrayal 
ister, of an incorrigible brat. Donald Crisp, Nat- 
te alie Moorhead. 
j je 
n the Cotiece Swine (Paramount): Despite 
color: its cast of comedians, headed by Gracie 
ntury Allen as a dimwit who inherits a college 
and turns it into a madhouse, this jumble 
OP of variety turns is feeble entertainment. It 
“ovell does offer, however, several good tunes, 
f gant a plethora of boisterous and bouncing 
War youth, and—for topical interest—Jackie 
wil D Coogan and Betty Grable, his wife, in 
, Ké- minor roles. George Burns, Bob Hope, 
Martha Raye, Ben Blue, Edward Everett 


Merry Men: Little John (Alan Hale) and Friar Tuck (Eugene Pallette) — Horton. 
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RADIO 





The Big Broadcast 


Among the time-breaking broadcasts of 
radio history were the coronation of King 
George VI, coverage of the Lindbergh kid- 
naping, and the Metropolitan Opera Co.’s 
performance of “Parsifal.” Last week the 
Columbia Broadcasting System staged the 
longest continuous broadcast—from 6 a.m. 
Apr. 30 (P.S.T.) to 45 minutes past mid- 
night—to celebrate completion of its new 
50,000-watt KNX studio and office build- 
ing on Columbia Square, Hollywood. The 
site, on Sunset Boulevard between Gower 
and El Centro streets, is rich in tradition. 
The movies got their start when the Nestor 
Film Studio was erected there in 1911. 

Six-foot college graduates guided visitors 
about the plant, and celebrities of screen, 
stage, and radio joined in dedicating the 
$1,750,000 structure built where not many 
years ago was nothing but a lemon grove. 

The building is conditioned three ways 
—for air, light, and sound. Particular in- 
terest lies in the studio arrangement made 
by the architect, William Lescaze. Three 
of the walls in every studio slant inward 
from floor to ceiling to eliminate “flutter,” 
or reverberation of sound; the air-condi- 
tioning ducts have filters to keep out 
sounds from other parts of the building; 
and lighting and color treatment are in- 
tegrated to produce illumination without 
shadow. 





SCIENCE 





Time Stops in Its Tracks: 
an ‘Atomic Clock’ Proves Theory 
Einstein Voiced in 1905 


In 1905 Albert Einstein published his 
first papers on relativity. Absolute time 
was just an idea—scientifically, it didn’t 
exist. Supposing there was a clock on some 
planet that shot through space at 90,000 
miles a second. If men could focus their 
telescopes on it for 60 minutes—according 
to an identical timepiece on earth—the 
clock in space would only have ticked off 
45 minutes. And if the planet moved as 
fast as light—186,000 miles a second—its 
clock wouldn’t seem to be ticking at all— 
time would be stopped in its tracks. (Mere- 
ly theoretical; Einstein insists that nothing 
can travel as fast as light.) 

This postulate baffled the world’s physi- 
cists. If they could find a way to shoot a 
clock through the air at thousands of 
miles per second, they still could not fol- 
low and observe it. Finally Professor Ein- 
stein himself made a suggestion: the most 
important thing about a clock is that it 
has a mechanism with a regular, back-and- 
forth motion. Some atoms vibrate with 
such a motion—in fact, with far greater 
regularity than any man-made gadget. 
Moreover while they vibrate, they produce 


a detectable light. The faster the atoms 
oscillate, the more violet is the light they 
give off; the slower, the more red. Hence, 
if an atom’s “clock mechanism” slowed 
down in motion—like Einstein’s cosmic 
clock—a color shift toward the red would 
be observed. 

Last week Dr. Herbert E. Ives, director 
of research in photoelectricity and tele- 








Dr. Herbert E. Ives 


vision at the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
told the National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, that he had found this shift. 
Dr. Ives took electrically charged hydrogen 
atoms that oscillate 1,000,000,000,000,000 
times a second when not in forward mo- 
tion; he sent them through a sausage- 
shaped vacuum tube at speeds exceeding 
100,000 miles an hour. The atoms main- 
tained their regular vibrating motion but 
“ticked” 6,000,000,000 times less a second 
—almost exactly what Einstein had pre- 
dicted 33 years ago! 

Existence of Ether. Dr. Ives gave full 
credit to Prof. A. J. Dempster of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who invented the sen- 
sitive vacuum tube which had made the 
experiments possible. Professor Dempster 
rose from his seat, said he wished he’d 
thought of making the tests himself, and 
then quietly sat down again. He might well 
have wished, for Dr. Ives’ work did more 
than prove clocks go slower as they go 
faster. 

Sound can’t travel through a vacuum; 
it requires air to send its waves from one 
place to another. But light doesn’t need 
air to move in; in fact, it reaches top 
speed in a vacuum. Light, like sound, is 
a wave phenomenon, and physicists were 
forced to imagine a substance called “the 
ether” through which light could speed 
across the wastes of the cosmos. Further- 
more, light’s ether should resist motion as 
does sound’s air. Dr. Ives’ atoms were 
moving in a vacuum, and the change in 
their rate of vibration clinched the notion 


———== 


that space was filled with the mysterio 
ether. Physics’ next job is to take an ether. 
filled “vacuum” and analyze a material 
that exists not because it has been de 
tected by delicate instruments but be 
cause it simply has to. 

At Princeton University, where he le. 
tures, Dr. Einstein praised Dr. Ives 
“From what I can gather he has accom. 
plished a most difficult and almost ingyp. 
mountable task . . . In relation to my 
relativity theory, I should say that his 
findings are the most direct proof yet 
brought forth.” 

If precedent means anything, the 55. 
year-old Bell Laboratories researcher jg 
almost certain to receive a Nobel Prize 
for his work. Five Americans have won 
the award since it was first given in 190], 
and four of them did it by checking the 
theories of European Nobel Prize wip. 
ners.* Einstein won the award in 1991, 





Children’s Hearts 


You can see children limping, but you 
can’t see young hearts going bad. Infantile 
paralysis gets nationwide attention; rhev- 
matic heart disease, which every year af- 
fects 250,000 American children and kills 
thousands of them, is little known to the 
public. Nor has medicine yet pinned down 
its cause. The ailment follows rheumatic 
fever, but whether the fever comes from 
a streptococcus germ or a virus has not 
been determined. 

Rheumatic fever occurs mainly in tem- 
perate climates, among poor families, most 
frequently during late winter and spring. 
It may attack any joints and muscles be- 
fore spreading to the heart; a child 
with rheumatic-fever symptoms—tiredness, 
“growing pains,” and unaccountable nose- 
bleed—stands a grave risk of getting rheu- 
matic heart disease. 

To spread warnings of this foe of youth, 
the American Heart Association—com- 
posed of 43 heart-specialist groups—last 
week sponsored an international broad- 
cast. Physicians speaking from London, 
San Francisco, Boston, and New York de- 
scribed symptoms, told where and when 
the disease strikes, and pointed out that 
generally the best remedy is complete rest, 
which may also entail nursing care.t+ 

Dr. Howard H. Haggard of Yale Un- 
versity summed up with this plea: “In en- 
listing your aid . . . physicians have pre- 
sented only bare facts. But behind those 
facts . . . lie the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of heart-breaking scenes ..: 
each is a tragedy of life lost or life blighted 
by a disease which we must eradicate ...” 








*One of Dr. Ives’ colleagues at the labora 
tories, Dr. Clinton J. Davisson, last year won 
the physics prize for verifying a theory by 
Prince de Broglie (Nobel Prize: 1929) on the 
nature of light (NewsweeK, Nov. 22, 1937). 


+There are only six institutions in the United 
States devoted entirely to the treatment of 
heart disease in children. 
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International 


Canonization: Inside the Basilica of St. Peter’s on Easter, when the ailing Pope Pius XI conducted the 
five-hour ceremony creating three new saints before the mitered College of Cardinals. 











RELIGION 


Reunion of Methodists 
Clouded by Secession Threat 





of Southern Dissenters 


Most of America’s 8,000,000 Methodists 
rejoiced last week at healing of the cen- 
tury-old breach among the three main di- 
visions of Wesleyan adherents. This re- 
sulted when the 23rd quadrennial general 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, voted 434-26 to reunite 
with the parent Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the offshoot Methodist Prot- 
estant Church. Yet the Birmingham, Ala., 
meeting developed a threat of trouble to 
come, 

Secession and Reaction. In 1736 John 
and Charles Wesley brought Methodism 
(derived from the Church of England) to 
America, though the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was not organized until 1784. In 
1830 the Methodist Protestants split off 
from the parent body in a dispute over 
church government. In 1844 the Southern 





Methodists seceded over the Negro slavery 
issue. But the twentieth century brought 
agitation for reunion. In 1935 a commis- 
sion from the three branches announced a 


plan dividing a united Methodist Church 
into five territories—Northeastern, South- 
eastern, North Central, South Central, 
and Western—plus a Central jurisdiction 
solely for Negroes, irrespective of geog- 
raphy. 

The Methodist Protestants, first to se- 
cede, were first back in the fold, approving 
the merger in May 1936; the main M. E. 
(Northern) Church followed in November 
1937. Southern Methodist sectional con- 
ferences voted 86 per cent for reunion last 
fall but awaited the general meeting for 
final action. 

Alarmed, Bishops Collins Denny of Rich- 
mond and Warren A. Candler of Atlanta 
launched an anti-unification campaign 
throughout the Southeast, arguing: “We 
will have to accept Negroes in our church; 
social equality will be taught in our church 
schools.*” They formed a Laymen’s Or- 
ganization for the Preservation of the 
Southern Methodist Church. Though over- 
whelmed in the Birmingham vote, the dis- 
senters spurned surrender. They petitioned 





*Southern Methodists don’t want Negroes in 
white churches but have no objection to them 
belonging to their own: African M. E., African 
M. E. Zion, Independent African M. E., Afri- 
can Union Methodist Protestant, Union Amer- 
ican M. E., Colored M. E., Colored Methodist 


Protestant. 


the church Judicial Council to declare mer- 
ger illegal, threatened a fight in civil courts, 
and predicted a new secession to perpetuate 
a “separate church for Southern Metho- 
dists forever.” 





EDUCATION 





Campus Pacifists Alter 
Their Credo to Conform With 
Growing Fear of Fascism 


Apr. 27, at 11 a.m., students quit their 
classes in some 500 colleges and high 
schools and gathered about makeshift 
stands to hear speeches against war and 
militaristic nations. In Boston 1,000 young 
men and women gathered on the historic 
Common, marched to the wharves, and 
tossed into the harbor scores of empty 
packing cases labeled “Made in Japan.” 
At Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., 
students made a bonfire of Hitler’s politi- 
cal gospel, “Mein Kampf,” then marched to 
a gallows to burn an effigy of the Fihrer; 
but Nazi sympathizers had spirited it 
away. 

On the whole, the fifth annual student 
strike against war contrasted with previ- 
ous ones for its lack of violence. Despite the 
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swastikas, there were no fists flourished. 

The movement was started Apr. 6, 1934 
—seventeenth anniversary of America’s 
entry into the World War—by the Nation- 
al Students League and the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy (since merged into the 
American Student Union). Both Leftish 
groups exhorted every demonstrant to take 
the Oxford pledge “not to support the gov- 
ernment in any war.” 

But time and tyrants have done their 
work. A poll of 31,000 students in 101 col- 
leges by The Daily Herald of Brown Uni- 
versity revealed last week that two-thirds 
of them would fight if the United States 
were invaded. And this year’s student 
strike was staged under a modified plat- 
form: 

“Because we want to keep America out 
of war we pledge ourselves to make our 
government a force for peace; because 
Fascism would destroy our generation, we 
rededicate ourselves to the struggle for 
democracy.” 





SPORT 


A Son of Man o’ War 
Makes History for Purseless, 
Priceless Maryland Cup 





It seemed incredible that America’s 
foremost jumping race was about to be 
run. An hour before the Maryland Hunt 
Cup starting time, no more than 100 spec- 
tators were scattered about the emerald- 
green grass of Worthington Valley. 

Early arrivals, peanut vendors, and 
bookies had scampered through mud and 
rain to a big red barn and were playing 
catch with corncobs to pass the time. 
Long lanes of autos had crept into park- 
ing lots a mile or more from the start. 
But nobody got out of the cars. 

Then the clouds thinned. The sun 
peeped out. And like onrushing Arab 
tribes in a movie, people popped out of 
nowhere and came over the hills. From 
north, south, east, and west, they dog- 
trotted for the paddock. In twenty min- 
utes the 100 spectators had swelled to 
20,000. 

One by one, the five entries were led 
into the paddock: Inshore, owned by 
John William (Bill) Young Martin, 23- 
year-old chubby-faced squire on whose 
estate the event would be held; Ostend, a 
veteran jumper owned by Mrs. Frank M. 
Gould; Mrs. E. Read Beard’s Blockade; 
John Strawbridge’s Rockicy; and Pete 
O’Donnell, owned by Nancy Patterson. 

His mane trimmed with robin’s egg 
blue ribbons, Inshore was by far the best- 
looking horse. He also appeared to be the 
class of the field because he won the 
Maryland Hunt in 1936 and probably 
would have won again last year if he 
hadn’t run around one of the final fences 
instead of taking it. Bookies, waving their 


slates enticingly, chalked up Squire Mar- 
tin’s Inshore as an even-money bet against 
the field. 

(But hunch players put their money on 
other horses—hard luck seemed to dog 
Bill Martin. Six weeks ago fire in his 
Colonial house destroyed $90,000 worth 
of wedding presents, and he had neg- 
lected to take out fire insurance.) 

Ostend was well backed at 3-2; Block- 
ade, at 2-1. A few leaned to Rockicy at 
6-1, and long-shot gamblers tried Pete 
O’Donnell at 15-1. 

Three little words ended the betting, 
breaking up the paddock crowd as rap- 
idly as it had formed. A starter called out 
“Up gentlemen, please”—the signal for 
jockeys to climb into saddles and parade 
to the post. Spectators swarmed up the 
hill in front of Squire Martin’s house; 
their binoculars brought them close to 
every one of the 22 jumps on the 4-mile 
course. 

Almost before the glasses could be fo- 
cused, the five pure-breds were away. 
Not one vulgar “They’re off” disturbed 
the valley’s churchlike dignity—a Mary- 
land Hunt crowd never yells. But last 
week’s race deserved much more than the 
customary Ohs and Ahs. Blockade—an- 
other son of Man o’ War—ran one of the 
most phenomenal steeplechases in _ turf 
history. On the slow, wet footing—the 
grass averaged 4 inches in depth—the 9- 
year-old set a course record of 8 minutes, 
44 seconds. 

Ridden by John Fred Colwill, a 25-year- 
old Maryland sportsman, Blockade took 
the lead after a few strides and held it 
every inch of the way. Though he tipped 
the top timber with both his front and 
hind hoofs at the third rail, he never 
lost his stride. 

On the far side of the ninth fence, the 
Martin jinx worked. Inshore, running a 
good second, threw his jockey, Charley 
White. From there on it was all Blockade, 
with Ostend a slow threat. Blockade 
romped home six lengths in front. 

Unique event. The Maryland Hunt Cup 
is frequently referred to as America’s 
counterpart of England’s Grand National. 
But the two have almost nothing in com- 
mon. Aintree’s obstacles are brush, through 
which horses may scrape without tum- 
bling. Maryland’s timber rails are nailed 
down with horseshoes. A jumper must 
clear them—or else. 

The Grand National is a commercial 
event that drops fortunes in the laps of 
sweepstake ticket holders and horse own- 
ers. The Maryland Hunt earns nobody 
one cent. The winner gets only glory. 
The entry fee is $10. Each horse must 
carry the same weight, 165 pounds. All 
the riders are strictly amateur—‘gentle- 
men jockeys.” 

Sponsors of the Maryland Hunt—a 
wealthy group of publicity-shy horse dev- 
otees are surprised, and not particularly 
pleased, by the race’s growing popularity. 


——=—==== 


More and more outsiders turn up 
year, lured by free admission and a ey 
ous desire to see what sort of a spectag 
draws society in floods from all sectig, 
of the country. 





Time Out 


Anita Lizana, Chile’s vivacious tengj, 
queen, pirouetted on the pavilion ste, 
during the British hard-court tennis cham. 
pionships at Bournemouth and turned he 
ankle. Two days later she lost to Ay 
tralia’s No. 1 player, Nancy Wynne. 


Jerome (Dizzy) Dean, Chicago Cy) 
pitcher recently purchased from the & 
Louis Cardinals for $185,000 and thre 
players, hurled 324 innings against Cjp. 
cinnati and retired with a pulled musck 
in his right arm. Nothing serious, said 
Chicago officials, but fans feared the Dea 
would be of little use the rest of the season, 


Joe DiMaggio, New York Yankee holi. 
out making his debut in Washington, 
crashed head-on into Joe Gordon, rookie 
second baseman. He was chasing a lazy fy 
in short left field. Both Joes were knocked 
out. X-ray pictures revealed only sever 
bruises—DiMaggio on the left side of his 
head, Gordon on the right side of head 
and chest. Next day Gordon sat in a bo 
seat and watched DiMaggio wallop 1 
home run and a single. 


Buddy Baer, heavyweight boxer an 
brother of Max Baer, has been “internally 
ill for several months.” He complains of 
loose teeth and stomach pains. Physicians 
are mystified, and Manager Ancil Hoffman 
admits young Baer may never fight again. 





Lou Ambers, training in a New York 
gymnasium, punched a man-sized canvas 
bag suspended by a chain on a hook in the 
ceiling. The chain came off the hook, 
struck the lightweight champion’s head, 
and did what no man has yet done— 
knocked out the Herkimer Hurricane. 





SPORT NOTES 


Eight years ago Gallant Fox won the 
Wood Memorial at Jamaica, Long Islané, 
and three weeks later Louisville’s Ker 
tucky Derby. His 3-year-old brother, Wit 
liam Woodward’s Fighting Fox, last week 
captured the Wood by three lengths and 
became a favorite in this Saturdays 
Derby. 


{ In the two-day Penn Relay Carnival # 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, John Woot 
ruff, Negro 800-meter Olympic champio, 
anchored three Pittsburgh teams to vie 
tory. Striding like a gazelle, Woodrif 
clinched the sprint medley, the 880-yatt, 
and the 1-mile events. Other relay wit 
ners: 440-yard, Columbia; 2-mile, 
hattan; 4-mile, Indiana; distance-medley, 
North Texas State. 











Worthington Valley an hour before the race: only these few braved the chill rain 
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Maryland Hunt Cup 
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After the sun came out: grandstand on the hill 
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Newsweek Photos by Pat Terry 


Blockade ran in front all the way and came in six lengths ahead of Ostend 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Reelected: James G. Stahlman 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Roosevelt and Radio 
Chief Bugbears of Journalism, 





Conventions Indicate 


Late every April the men responsible 
for America’s front pages hold their an- 
nual get-togethers. Within the past two 
weeks, those who do the actual editing 
convened as the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors; those who operate the 
press as an industry joined in the annual 
session of the Associated Press (if mem- 
bers of that organization); then they met 
separately as the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


A.S.N.E. and Fear 


Meeting in Washington Apr. 22, the 
Newspaper Editors blew off steam about 
freedom of the press and trotted into the 
White House for an hour’s informal give- 
and-take with Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
President praised a William Allen White 
editorial, “Not Fear of One Man,” in The 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette; then he blamed 
the editors for aggravating the nation’s 
economic ills by fostering fear of that one 
man, himself. Yet neither he nor the coun- 
try gave a hang about their editorial opin- 
ions, he concluded. Next day the editors 
elected William Allen White chief of their 
society for 1938 and went sadly away. 

“The President,” snapped one of the de- 
parting delegates, “is the perfect host. 
Most of us went there thinking we didn’t 
like him. We came away confirmed in our 
suspicions. A newspaper man likes nothing 
better than to have his hunch confirmed. 
He made us happy by making us mad.” 


A.P. and Radio 


By long-standing custom, the annual 
Associated Press meeting in New York 


preceded that of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association by one day. A big 
problem faced the 500 delegates, who rep- 
resented most of the 1,400 papers that own 
the world’s largest nonprofit news service: 
should the organization sell news for spon- 
sored radio programs? (A.P., United Press, 
and International News Service supply 
news free to the Press Radio Bureau, and 
U.P. sells news to 253 stations.) 

Frank B. Noyes, 74-year-old retiring 
president, who has long opposed selling 
news for programs, reversed himself by 
saying: “Your board has reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that we have to get more 
revenue.” Nevertheless the members voted 
down the proposal. 

Noyes had presided over A.P. 38 years 
(Newsweek, Jan. 24). The delegates 
broke one tradition in electing the veteran 
Washington Star publisher to the board of 
directors by acclamation rather than by 
ballot; and another in following their cus- 
tomary toast “To the President of the 
United States and the gracious lady in the 
White House” with a drink in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, who mark their 
golden wedding anniversary Sept. 17. 

As generally predicted, the delegates 
chose Robert McLean, 46-year-old Phila- 
delphia Bulletin publisher, to succeed 
Noyes. “Major Bob,” as he is known to his 
employes, has worked for only one paper 
—The Bulletin, of which his father, Wil- 
liam, was publisher from 1893 until he 
died in 1931. After graduating from the 
Hill School and Princeton (13), Robert 
McLean started his career by driving a 
Bulletin circulation truck. In 1916, a pri- 
vate in the Philadelphia City Cavalry, he 
helped patrol the Mexican border. He was 
a captain in the World War and got the 
title of major on his discharge. 

His passion is accuracy. Though expect- 
ed to liberalize A.P. news treatment, he 
said he wouldn’t “start breaking precedents.” 

With his wife, the former Clare Ran- 
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Newsphotos 


Elected: William Allen White 


dolph Goode of Baltimore, and one adopted 
son, Major Bob occupies an eighteen-room 
house in Fort Washington, Philadelphia 
suburb, where he breeds pheasants, Spring. 
er spaniels, sheep, pigeons, and chickens, 


A.N.P.A. and Costs 


The specter of radio also stalked the 
flowered corridors of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, when the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association convened there. 

Although publishers own or control 18 
of approximately 700 American stations, 
radio’s mushroom growth keeps them 
awake nights: every year radio cuts off an 
increasingly large slice of advertising pie. 
In 1937 newspaper ads dropped to $530; 
000,000 from the $860,000,000 of 1929. For 
the first three months of 1938 they were} 
12.4 per cent lower than in the correspon¢-| 
ing period last year. Publishers feel most 
of this diverted revenue has fattened the 
wallets of broadcasters. 

























































































Pres. McLean, General Manager Kent Cooper, and ex-Pres. Noyes of A. 
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AN.P.A.’s radio committee also harped 
m Mr. Roosevelt’s preference for radio 
over newspapers: “The administration has 
made very extensive use of the radio to 
explain and defend its policies ... This is 
a precedent which in future years might 
encourage dictatorship . . . Seeing that in 
other countries radio has been used as a 
weapon to destroy liberty, we must ... 
see that it shall not happen here.” 

(Branding this report as “an astounding 
exhibition of unmitigated gall,” Sen. Sher- 
man Minton of Indiana promptly issued a 
scathing attack on newspapers as liars and 
distortionists. He accused the “Tory” press 
of deliberate dishonesty, and_ specifically 
named The New York Herald Tribune, 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, and “the un- 
speakable Chicago Tribune.” Then he of- 
fered a bill—which has no hope of passage 
—making anything that might come under 
the head of “news distortion” a felony.) 

Publishers also had other headaches. 

Rising newsprint costs were dramatically 
illustrated when The New York Times* 
and Herald Tribune joined the long list of 
papers that have jumped newsstand prices 
from 2 to 3 cents since Jan. 1, when news- 
print rose $7.50 a ton to $50. This problem 
is the more acute since 1937 newspaper 
circulation reached a high of 41,418,730, 
compared with 39,425,615 in 1929. Adver- 
tising usually increases along with circula- 
tion, but if advertising falls off when cir- 
culation goes up, publishers must meet in- 
creasing production costs out of decreasing 
budgets. 

Increased labor costs were demonstrated 
by 488 new contracts with mechanical 
uions and 132 with younger unions (94 
with news and editorial departments) . 
“Labor,” observed President James G. 
Stahlman, “has been extremely obstreper- 
| ous.” 

Other costs: News-gathering expense, 
Social Security and unemployment-insur- 
ance taxes. 


{The A.N.P.A. convention lacked the 
gaiety of former years. Although Editor & 
Publisher, weekly trade newspaper, cheer- 
fully listed the best plays and smartest 
night clubs, the tired businessmen who 
mold popular opinion scarcely rippled the 
gilded surface of New York’s night life. 
In accordance with their custom, they 
reelected Stahlman, who publishes The 
Nashville Banner, for a second one-year 
term; passed assorted ultra-conservative 
resolutions; and—1,100 strong—dolled up 
for a banquet at which Henry Ford, fresh 
from his White House visit, was guest of 
honor. After the toastmaster assured him 
he could let down his hair (“These pro- 
ceedings are not broadcast. Anything . . . 
said here is too good to go out free”), 
Ford mumbled a 30-word speech into the 
' Microphone (see page 10) and sat down. 
























*The Times sold for 3 cents between 1891 
and 1898. 


Pulitzer Winners 


Monday was the silver anniversary of 
Columbia University’s Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. It was also the date of the 
21st annual Pulitzer awards in letters and 
journalism. 

Best play ($1,000): “Our Town,” by 
Thornton Wilder, first writer to win the 
prize in two categories; he won the fiction 
prize in 1928 with “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey.” 

Best novel ($1,000): “The Late George 
Apley,” a Boston satire by J. P. Mar- 
quand, 45-year-old Harvard graduate who 
took up magazine writing in 1922 “because 
I was not good at anything else.” 

Best verse ($1,000): “Cold Morning 
Sky,” by Marya Zaturenska, 37-year-old 
Moscow-born poet who at 14 started life 
in America working in a factory. 

Best biography ($1,000): Equal honors 
for Odell Shepard’s “Pedlar’s Progress,” a 
biography of Bronson Alcott, philosopher- 
father of the author of “Little Women”; 
and for Marquis James’ two volumes, 
“Andrew Jackson: The Border Captain” 
and “Andrew Jackson: Portrait of a Pres- 
ident.” James won the 1930 award with 
“The Raven,” a biography of Sam Hous- 
ton. 

History ($1,000): “The Road to Re- 
union: 1865-1900,” an account of the re- 
construction of the South by Prof. Paul 
Herman Buck of Harvard. 

Most meritorious public service by a 
newspaper ($500 gold medal): The Bis- 
marck (N.D.) Tribune for news and edi- 
torials on “Self-Help in the Dust Bowl.” 

Distinguished service in foreign or Wash- 
ington correspondence ($500): Arthur 


Krock of The New York Times for an 





Little, Brown & Co. 
When McCarthy had a sweetheart: 
with Bergen in Chautauqua days 


interview which revealed that the Presi- 
dent plans to retire to private life Jan. 20, 
1941. 

Distinguished editorial writing ($500) : 
W. W. Waymack, Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. 

Distinguished example of a reporter’s 
work ($1,000): Raymond Sprigle, Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, for exposing the Klan 
membership of Supreme Court Justice 
Hugo Black. 

Cartoon ($500): “The Road Back,” by 
Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 








Culture Under Canvas: 
the History of the Chautauqua 
by One Who Traveled 


Until a few years ago, the coming of 
Chautauqua was the big event in a thou- 
sand American towns and hamlets. Every 
spring, as the army of advance agents 
swept across the country leaving a wake of 
posters and handbills, housewives hurried 
their house cleaning to be ready for a 
week of Culture and a “feast of good 
things.” And in hotel bedrooms in big 
cities, the “talent” was warming up. Swiss 
bell ringers, elocutionists, baby bird-imi- 
tators, and homespun philosophers prac- 
ticed their stuff for a lucrative swing 
around the country. 

One of these, Gay MacLaren, has writ- 
ten a lively, anecdotal history of the Chau- 
tauqua movement—Moratty We Row. 
AtonG. Miss MacLaren was a play reader, 
a one-woman repertory company giving 
entire dramas like “The Sign of the 
Cross” by acting out all the parts. Her 
work was not to be confused with the the- 
atre, an institution shunned by the godly. 

Chautauqua came into being precisely 
because “respectable” folk did not attend 
the iniquitous theatre. A young pastor 
named John H. Vincent conceived the idea 
in 1872, while preaching to a listless flock 
in Camptown, N. J. He saw a need for 
“wholesome entertainment” in a country 
emerging from the denials of civil war. He 
started by varying the routine of prayers 
and sermon; then he gave illustrated lec- 
tures on the Holy Land. Later he moved 
to an old camp-meeting site on the shores 
of Lake Chautauqua, N.Y., where he 
formed his outdoor study group in earnest. 

Such was the germ of “Bishop” Vin- 
cent’s Mother Chautauqua, which in turn 
spawned numerous children, legitimate and 
otherwise. (He neglected to copyright the 
name, and any medicine show or cheap 
carnival was at liberty to use “Chautau- 
qua” as a yokel snare.) For the next 50 
years, great Chautauqua companies toured 
the hinterland ladling out culture and in- 
troducing from the platform such notabili- 
ties as William Jennings Bryan, Lew Wal- 
lace, Chic Sale, Warren G. Harding, and 
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Edgar Bergen with his little friend; inci- *- a 
dentally, what Charlie McCarthy’s “mes- 
sage” was, the author doesn’t state. BOOK WEEK 

To go on the platform, you had to : — 


“bring something” to your hearers, prefer- 
ably Culture. As compensation for the 
loneliness of the life, the one-night stands, 
and the meals in quick-and-dirties, you had 
only to say to yourself: “But think of the 
good I’m doing!” When, as occasionally 
happened, the program was to be straight 
entertainment, the news that the audience 
was going to have a good time, says Miss 
MacLaren, “had to be broken to them 
gently.” Something like this: 

“Now, folks, we’re going to have a real 
joy night—a night devoted to wholesome 
fun and laughter. We have been listening 
attentively all week to the fine things of- 
fered by this wonderful program . . . But 
on Saturday evening we are going to relax 
and loosen our belts and just laugh. Laugh- 
ter, when prompted by pure wholesome 
fun, is good for the health—good for the 
soul. An evening of laughter will put us in 
a better mood to observe the Sabbath 
and Worship God.” (Moratity We Rou 
Aone. 297 pages, 57,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Listen Littte Girt (Berore You 
Come to New York). By Munro Leaf. 
197 pages, 42,000 words. Drawings. Stokes, 
New York. $1.50. Since Dale Carnegie re- 
vived the advice business, Americans have 
been snowed under with books on what to 
eat, read, think, do, and say. Munro Leaf 
(of “Ferdinand the Bull”) now addresses 
himself to Gotham-bent young women; 
but the book could be read with profit by 
girls already there. 

Despite the flip title, Leaf writes in a 
straightforward manner; for his facts he 
went to women who had made their ca- 
reers in New York and knew what they 
were talking about. Throughout the book 
runs a sort of subdued theme song—Find 
a Man. Leaf observes that, in painting a 
rosy future for themselves “once they get 
to New York,” most girls sketch in, some- 
where, a husband. 


Tue Fryinc YorKsHireEMAN. By Eric 
Knight, Helen Hull, Albert Maltz, Rachel 
Madduz, and I. J. Kapstein. 268 pages, 
117,000 words. Note. Harpers, New York. 
$2.50. Five “novellas” from Story maga- 
zine. The first, by Eric Knight, is the best; 
the others are so-so. 


Francisco Franco. By Joaquin Arraras. 
208 pages, 71,000 words. Bibliographical 
notes. Bruce, Milwaukee, $2.50. A sympa- 
thetic biography of the rebel generalissimo 
by a Spanish newspaper man. 


LAUGHTER IN THE Dark. By Vladimir 
Nabokoff. 292 pages, 45,000 words. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.50.*A well-written 
novel about an art critic who abandoned 
his wife for a young mistress. 


The field-research men of Dr. Gal- 
lup’s American Institute of Public 
Opinion (a fact-finding, independent, 
nonpartisan organization) have proved 
conclusively that what you hear in “the 
best informed” and “most authorita- 
tive” circles simply isn’t so. In fact, in 
so far as the mind and temper of the 
people are concerned, they have figured 
out mathematically that true odds are 
anywhere from 10 to 1 to 75 to 1 that 
the people “in the know” don’t know 
what they are talking about. These peo- 
ple assert to be a fact whatever they like 
to believe or whatever they think it is to 
their own interest to assert. 

The hearts and minds of the people— 
shown by a cross-section series of inter- 
views which reaches all sorts and classes, 
from those on relief to economic royal- 
ists—are not of this daydreaming or 
selfish kind. They are not ordinarily 
articulate; they do not write columns; 
they do not compose partisan political 
editorials. If one of them is called upon 
to make a speech, he will probably say 
what he thinks is the expedient thing to 
say at the moment, or he may even put 
on a front by gravely repeating gen- 
eralities current among those “in the 
know.” 

But in his heart and mind the Amer- 
ican remains very much himself. He 
may not know why he thinks and feels 
the way he does, because it is largely a 
matter of instinct and tradition. The 
tradition is the American tradition and 
it stems from the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, none of the makers of 
which seems to have been any too artic- 
ulate as to just why he felt and thought 
the way he did. He just felt and thought 
that way, that’s all. When a Founding 
Father tried to be articulate about what 
he felt, he bungled into the highly po- 
etical and not easily verifiable state- 
ment: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the 
pursuit of Happiness.” 

Realists from Lycurgus to Blackstone 
and from Cambyses to Machiavelli and 
from Aristotle to Jennings would have 
laughed (or smiled) at the thought of 
somebody’s trying to adduce proof in 
substantiation of these “self-evident” 
Truths. Yet for the American these 
Truths are, from some imponderable 





We, the People 


by BURTON RASCOE 


reason, self-evident. That is, they don’t 
need any proof: they just are. 

Holding these Truths to be self-eyi. 
dent the American, be he an immigrant 
who has just got his citizenship papers, or 
a Mayflower descendant, is largely unaf- 
fected by all the vociferous winds of doc- 
trine and does what he feels is his patriotic 
and social duty without bothering his 
head about the howling of these winds. 

This sort of American, in cities, yil- 
lages, and on farms, is the American 
Rose Wilder Lane understands and 
sympathizes with so well that her little 
book “Give Me Liberty” might be con- 
sidered the most eloquent and most rey- 
olutionary utterance of the decade in 
America, if only because it is so com- 
pletely American in tone and feeling, 
and so at odds with the theories of the 
intellectuals who are in such a dither 
about the hobgoblins of Fascism and 
Communism that they are challenging 
us to choose one or the other. 

We common people, clothed in our 
barrels, will just say: “What’s the rush? 
Fascism may be O.K., Communism 
may be O. K., but we have been experi- 
menting in Americanism for a long time 
in theory and have given it only a brief 
trial. Let’s see if it will work. If it 
doesn’t, the experiment can’t be any 
tougher on the plain man than the ex- 
periments in Fascism and Communism.” 

The above is by way of leading up to 
recommendation of Free LAnp (Long- 
man’s, $2.50) , by Rose Wilder Lane, as 
one of the most tonic and engrossing 
novels that has come along in years. It 
has given me more nourishment of the 
spirit than any book that has come out 
of Europe since Hamsun’s “Growth of 
the Soil.” 

Thomas Mann is a profounder genius 
than Mrs. Lane. She will concede that 
quicker than we do, but Mann, even 
though he writes in terms of general hu- 
manity, is inevitably limited by his ob- 
servation and experience to conditions 
of temperament and environment which 
are foreign to us, whereas Mrs. Lane 
speaks of the things we know, of the 
people who pushed our frontiers west- 
ward, of the hardships and aspirations, 
the dreams and the defeats, of our own 
kind. Let not a superficial familiarity 
breed contempt among us. Mrs. Lane, 
in a dramatic novel, has revealed to us 4 
national soul of which we all partake and 
which some of us may forget we have. 
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On Any Size Refrigeration Job... 
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SAVE MONEY, TIME, REGRET 


Whether for packing plant or meat market, hotel 
or lunch room... there is Frigidaire equipment 
to meet every need... for any requirement 
from 100 pounds to 100 tons of refrigeration. 


(WG te, Foe piibesee) 








@ It’s good business to “Call in Frigidaire” on any size 
refrigeration job. Whether your problem is to keep meats 
juicy and appetizing—keep down bacteria count in milk— 





Over 2000 Local 


cool drinking water to thirst-quenching temperatures— 
slow down life processes in flowers—protect furs from 
moth damage—or any other application of refrigeration— 
Frigidaire equipment will save you money. 

Frigidaire gives you extra assurance that your refriger- 
ation dollar is amply protected, will go farther —saves 
from 50 to 75% on operating costs alone over old-style 
methods, yet gives you far superior refrigeration results. 

On any refrigeration job, get full facts from Frigidaire 
... first! Save money, time, regret. Call in your own local 
Frigidaire Commercial Dealer or write the nearest 
Frigidaire Commercial District Office listed at the right. 
It pays to “Call in Frigidaire!” 


Authorized Frigidaire Dealers 


plus 51 District Offices, shown on map and 
listed below, make Frigidaire’s expert engineering 
service instantly available to you. 


FRIGIDAIRE BRANCH OFFICES, GENERAL MOTORS 
SALES CORPORATION: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birming- 
ham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Den- 
ver, Des Moines, Detroit, Ft. Worth—Dallas, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Nashville, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York, Oakland, San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul. 


OTHER DISTRICT OFFICES: akron, Ohio Edison; 
ALBANY, Graybar Electric; BALTIMORE, Carey Sales & 
Service ; BILLINGS, Northwestern Auto Supply; EL PAso, 
W. G. Walz Co.; Houston, Cox & Blackburn; INDIAN- 
APOLIS, Refrigeration Equipment Co.; Jackson, Consu- 
mers Power; LOUISVILLE, Smith Distributing Co.; MEm- 
PHIS, Mc Gregor’s, Inc.; MIAMI, Domestic Refrigeration 
Co.; NEW CASTLE, Penn. Power Co.; NORFOLK, R. F. 
Trant, Inc.; OKLAHOMA ciITy, W. C. Dance, Inc. ; OMAHA, 
Major Appliance Co.; PeorIA, Central Ill. Light; PHILA- 
DELPHIA, J. J. Pocock, Inc,; PITTSBURGH, Electric Prod- 
ucts Corp.; PORTLAND, Sunset Electric Co.; ROANOKE, 
H. C. Baker Co.; ROCHESTER, Chapin-Owen Co.; SAN 
ANTONIO, Straus-Frank Co.; SALT LAKE ciTy, W. H. 
Bintz Co.; SEATTLE, Sunset Electric Co.; sioux CIty, 
D. K. Baxter Co.; SPOKANE, Jensen-Byrd Co.; SYRA- 
CUSE, Onondaga Auto Supply Co.; TAMPA, Byars-Forgy 





Refrig. Co.; wicuita, S. A. Long Co. 





FRIGIDAIRE COMMERCIAL DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORPORATION 
DAYTON, OHIO 

















15c a day buys... as little as 2c a day runs this 





G a attractive new low-cost Frigidaire water cooler. 
FRIGIDAIRE There is Frigidaire equipment for the largest or the 
& : ont smallest water-cooling requirement. 
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Frigidaire and the farmer have gone to town! When 


Frigidaire aids Asthmatic and Tubercular Research meat and vegetables are at lowest cost, they are taken 


at the Pottenger Sanatorium, Monrovia, Calif. Here, 
refrigeration equipment helps manufacture and pre- 
Serve serums at forty degree below zero temperatures. 


to Frigidaire-equipped Locker Storage Plants. (Typi- 
cal locker room illustrated above.) With a year-’round 
variety of food in his individual locker, the farmer 
can now easily afford strawberries and porterhouse 
steaks in January. 














trained accountants is growing. 


countants in 
sands more executive accountants. 
Many earn $2,000 to $15,000. We 
train you thoroughly at home in your 
spare time for C. P. A. examinations 


Previous bookkeeping know - 
necessary — we prepare you from 

ground up. Our ae = personally Y Bouk FREE! 
given by staff of C. P. A behed 
—easy terms. Write for valuable ae 64-page book de- 
scribing opportunities in accounting field and telling how 
you may enter it successfully. 


LASALLE EXTENSION, pept.594-n, chicago 


Home Study 


Accountancy Training 


Accountants who know their work 
command responsible 
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About 16,000 Certified Public Ac- [I 
U.S. and many thou- [ 
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The Facts 
Behind 
The News! 


@ What are the real facts be- 
hind the current headlines? What 
will the results be tomorrow of to- 
day’s changes? What events, now 
unforeseen, will mold the future? 


@ Each week Newsweek gives 

a clear-cut answer to these questions 

. gives you a deeper understand- 
ing of the world today. 


@ For in addition to its con- 
cise, authoritative reports of world 
news, Newsweek gives you the sig- 
nificance of that news .. . tells what 
brought it about, what it means to- 
day, what it will probably mean in 
the future. To this it adds the stim- 
ulating opinions of signed authori- 
ties. 


@ Join the forward looking, 
thinking group who read Newsweek 
every week (there are over 300,000 
of them). A year’s subscription at 
$4 saves you $1.20 over the single 
issue price. A three year subscrip- 
tion at $8 saves you even more... 


$7.60. 


Mail the coupon now! We will be 
glad to bill you later after you re- 
ceive your first issue. 





Newsweek 

Mr. F. D. Pratt, Cire. Mgr. 
1270 Sixth Avenue 

New York City 


Send me Newsweek for 1 yr. at 
$4 (J for 3 yrs. at $8 [) 

_] Bill me later [] I enclose re- 

mittance 


Name 
Address 
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A Banker’s Troubles 


While Fred Fromowitz was a babe-in- 
arms, his Russian immigrant parents set- 
tled on the flat, wooded terrain of Chero- 
kee County, East Texas. As Fred grew up, 
the territory belied its original promise as 
a mining region but yielded riches in lum- 
bering, tomatoes, oil, and gas—which in 
turn produced a brisk banking business. 
Fromowitz started work in banks at 16 
and soon showed a flair for finance. He saw 
himself rising and at 19 legally simplified 
his surname to Florence. 

Early in the booming ’20s Fred Florence 
moved to Dallas, up-and-coming hub of 
the Texas plains, and tied up with a 
wealthy oil prospector who had started the 
Republic National Bank & Trust Co. By 
1929, only 38 years old, he was its presi- 
dent. Despite the depression he piled up 
$60,000,000 in resources, making Republic 
the city’s second largest bank. Almost step 
for step he matched his only competitor, 
the $100,000,000 First National Bank. 
When First National enlarged its building, 
Republic built a new one. When First Na- 
tional raised its president’s salary to $50,- 
000, so did Republic. 

Later, Fred Florence, the son of immi- 
grants, became a member of President 
Roosevelt’s seven-man District Recovery 
Board and president of the Greater Texas 
and Pan American Exposition. Last week 
Florence got the biggest setback of his 
career as the result of a banking transac- 
tion in 1933. 

In that year Republic paid a Chicagoan 
named R. E. Crummer $416,101 for bonds 
with a face value of $824,453. Three years 
later Crummer sued the bank and its presi- 
dent for damages. He had let the bonds go 
at a cut rate, he alleged, only because 
Florence had told him that was an RFC 
loan requirement. Charging “false” repre- 
sentations, Crummer accused Republic of 
paying other banks and insurance com- 
panies full face value for similar bonds. 

Dallas knew little or nothing of this be- 
cause Florence called on the editors of the 
four daily newspapers, who agreed to print 
nothing. They even kept mum when the 
Federal District Court tried the case last 
year and awarded Crummer $160,933 dam- 
ages. 

But the city seethed with rumor, and 
curious citizens bought out the newsstand 
supply of out-of-town papers. The case 
became the most talked about and least 
printed in Texas legal history, and Flor- 
ence finally realized that gossip was more 
damaging than open publicity. So he 
passed the word—and the newspapers re- 
ported his unsuccessful plea to the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Last week the newspapers printed brief 
press dispatches from Washington; the 
Supreme Court of the United States had 
turned down Florence’s last appeal. Re- 
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Fred (Fromowitz) Florence 


public must pay Crummer and others who 
brought similar suits a total of more than 
$267,000. Fred Florence can still look with 
satisfaction on his bank’s current assets— 
nearly $80,000,000. 





‘British Justice’ 


One sunny day last March 6-year-old 
Eva Scott and her sister Zoe, 3, romped 
on a lawn around an old stone fort in 
Nassau, British West Indies. Suddenly 
two men alighted from a taxi and tried to 
abduct the children. Driven off and later 
captured after a pursuer had blocked their 
attempt to escape in a seaplane, the men 
landed in jail on kidnaping charges. 

One of the would-be abductors turned 
out to be the girls’ father, Forrester Scott, 
Philadelphia lawyer and big-game hunter. 
The other was an aviator camed Stanley 
Boynton. Their escapade was an effort to 
get the children back from the ex-Ms. 
Scott, a member of the Delaware du Pont 
family, who obtained custody of the girth 
after a Reno divorce. Enraged, she de- 
manded “British justice” for her ex-hus 
band and hustled the children to Delaware. 

Last week, after six weeks in a cell for 
lack of $25,000 bail, Scott got a unique 
sample of “British justice.” His Bahama 
Negro attorney, white wig framing black 
face, arose in Nassau Supreme Court and 
argued that a Reno divorce “is not one t 
which validity can be accorded.” Agree 
ing, the court ruled that Scott’s act there 


fore was not kidnaping but merely *} 


father’s attempt to get back his own chil 
dren. Scott and Boynton went free. 
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Business Output and Earnings 


Down Sharply for Quarter 


Dismal Picture Painted 
by Two Surveys; Best Showing 
Made by the Utilities 


The current Business Survey of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board lists 
nineteen major business indicators and 
shows how they compared in the first quar- 
ter of 1938 with the same period a year 
ago. Only two—zinc production and petro- 
leum output—showed increases this year. 
The others registered such declines as: au- 
tomobile production, 48.9 per cent; resi- 
dential building, 32.8 per cent; production 
of steel ingots, 62.1; electric-power output, 
7.1; carloadings, 22.1; department-store 
sales, 10.3. 

A still more dismal picture appears in 
the May letter of the National City Bank 
of New York. Reporting on the first-quar- 
ter earnings of 280 leading manufacturing 
and trade corporations, the bank reveals 
that they showed combined net profits, 
less deficits, of approximately $100,000,000, 


compared with about $309,000,000 in the 
first quarter of 1937, a decline of 67.5 per 
cent (see table) . 

“The changes in profits among the dif- 
ferent industrial groups were extremely un- 
even,” the letter points out. “Sales of many 
companies in the amusement, food, and pe- 
troleum industries were relatively well 
maintained, and profits declined only mod- 
erately. Earnings of some of the large bak- 
ing companies were above those of a year 
ago, due in part to lower prices of flour 
purchased. 

“In most other lines, however, the trend 
was sharply downward, and in numerous 
instances the profits disappeared entirely 
...A total of 91 of the leading corpora- 
tions that have published statements to 
date made no profit whatever this year .. . 
whereas in the first quarter of last year 
only sixteen of these companies were op- 
erating ‘in the red’.” 


Reasons 
The bank lists the chief reasons for the 
sharp drop in profits as “the decline in vol- 





PROFITS OF LEADING INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS FOR THE FIRST 
QUARTER 

Net Profits Are Shown After Depreciation, Interest, Taxes, and Other Charges and Reserves, But 
Before Dividends. 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


No. INDUSTRY 


Ne Lae RIAN ONE Ke ORT 
1 Autos—General Motors .0............cccccccscccesees 
I I TUERIIIIE cccsccasccsesnrsvensanascronncobsiaxaeses 
ATES A Sa ae 
20 Building Materials 








eae TC TE 
A 0 ee 
eh © eae 
8 Electrical Equipment .............scscsesesesseseene 
15 Food Products-—Misc. .............sccssssssssssseese 
9 Hardware and Tools..............c..ccseseseseseeeeeeee 
9 Household Goods and Supplies.................. 
1 Iron and Steel—U. S. Steel............ccccsesese: 
2% Tron and Steel—Other.............ccccccccesseseseees 
| 
ARE TT 
SEE 
8 Mining, Nonferrous ..........-.c:ssesessesesseceeseeee 
6 Office Equipment ..............cccscssessssesesssseeessee 
_-  “j {eee 
14 Petroleum sciisinilleiianiadietuaiiibiiies 
9 Railway Equipment ................c:sccsecssseceeeese 
6 Textiles and Apparel ...............::cccsecsesesseseees 
33 Misc. Manufacturing ............c:cccsesesssseeseseee 
I 
20 Total ............ ' 











Net Profits Per Annual Rate 
First Quarter Cent of Return % 
1937 1938 Change 1937 1938 
$11,089 $ 7.990 —27.9 20.5 14.0 
44,814 8,234 —8$1.6 18.5 3.3 
8,551 D- 851 esses — OTae— 
3,794 4,294 +13.2 6.1 6.9 
8,018 729 —90.9 9.0 0.8 
36,060 18,509 —48.7 13.4 6.4 
535 D- 1,401 eeceee Sore 
3,915 3,408 —13.0 28.9 24.7 
18,687 9,100 —51.3 14.4 6.9 
18,789 16,576 —11.8 13.0 11.5 
2.644 D- 341 esses > en 
10,346 4,543 —56.1 24.7 10.3 
28,562 D- 1,292 eseee a dines 
40,634 D- 3,634 eeceee re 
1,466 1,607 + 9.6 11.5 12.1 
8,217 3.888 —52.7 24.0 10.0 
5,151 1,023 —80.1 8.0 15 
74787" 5,292* —31.6 15.4 10.5 
3.793 1,797 —52.6 18.4 8.0 
3,089 2,100 —32.0 10.4 6.3 
20,338 16,111 —20.8 8.6 6.5 
9,437 ~+D- 370 neces  ——_—_ 
2.844 D- 453 eee ; i 
10,211 3,640 —O64.4 14.4 48 
156 ~=—CD-- 135 eeceee = 
$308,877 $100,364 —67.5 12.0 


ume of sales, combined with the high and 
inflexible level of expenses for labor, ma- 
terials, and taxes.” 

Utilities, on the average, fared better 
than most industrials. A group of 25 sys- 
tems supplying electric light and power, 
gas, and other services, reported net income 
in the first quarter only 9 per cent less 
than a year ago. In fact, their gross operat- 
ing revenues, before deducting labor and 
tax costs, were 1.1 per cent greater. 

On the other hand, the financial picture 
of the railroads during the first quarter, ac- 
cording to the National City, was “the 
worst for any corresponding period since 
the compilation of monthly data was begun 
21 years ago.” Net operating income of all 
Class I railroads for the first three months 
dropped by about 87 per cent as compared 
with last year. 

In February, said the letter, “all the 
Class I systems, as a group, made nothing 
toward their fixed bond interest and did 
not even fully cover operating expenses 
and taxes. The railroad shareholders’ cap- 
ital of over $12,000,000,000, considered as 
a whole, earned no net income whatever 
during the first quarter. Instead, the pre- 
liminary figures indicate a_ substantial 
deficit.” 





Small Industry 


Lack of Capital Is Held 
Less of Deterrent Than Fear 


The Investment Bankers Conference, 
Inc., composed of securities dealers and 
brokers, last week completed a survey on 
the capital needs of small industry. Most 
significant of the replies from manufac- 
turers were as follows: 

“In your judgment, is there now any 
lack of new capital available for expansion 
of sound companies?” Replies—581; yes— 
23 per cent; no—77 per cent. 

“Has there been a lack of such capital 
available during the past two years?” Re- 
plies—546; yes—24 per cent; no—76 per 
cent. 

“Could you, during the past two years, 
have profitably used such capital?” Re- 
plies—656; yes—26 per cent; no—74 per 
cent. 

“Did you seek such capital in the past 
two years?” Replies—672; yes—18 per 
cent; no—82 per cent. 

Another phase of the survey covered 
leading investment bankers in 22 areas. 
Telegraphic inquiries about the current 
capital needs of smaller industries (those 
requiring funds under $1,500,000) brought 
these replies: 

1—About 225 companies have sought or 
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are now seeking new funds (totaling up- 
ward from $75,000,000) for expansion pur- 
poses. Capital needs are confined largely 
to these districts: Atlanta, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Los Angeles, Louisville, Nashville, 
and Seattle. 

2—Most areas have no sound demands 
for capital that cannot be handled locally. 

8—Companies’ inability to obtain funds 
or unwillingness to apply has been largely 
due to SEC registration (and cost) in 13 
districts, taxes in 5 districts, business con- 
ditions in 11 districts, thin market (owing 
to lack of bank investment rating for 
bonds of small companies) in 4 districts, 
and miscellaneous reasons, including labor 
unrest, in 2 districts. 





——— 
— 








Conclusions 


The study is the most complete that has 
recently been made of the capital needs 
of the small business enterprise. The 
standing of the organization makes it 
possible to accept its conclusions without 
question. Among the more important of 
these are: 

“Many companies during the past two 
years could have profitably used new capi- 
tal for expansion purposes but were de- 
terred from seeking additional funds be- 
cause of a lack of confidence in the eco- 
nomic and political outlook. 

“This lack of confidence on the part of 
industry appears to have been engendered 
in large part by existing laws and by the 
fear of further adverse legislation. 

“Taxes have been increased in a manner 
and to a level which serve to deprive the 
company or proprietor of any incentive to 
expand... 

“The prevailing thought is to await 
further development of the administra- 
tion’s attitude toward business and better 
business conditions before doing any more 
than is necessary to maintain business es- 
tablishments in working order.” 





Automobile Code 


FTC Agreement Is Proposed 
to Deal With Evils of Selling 


In the past twenty years the radio, pe- 
troleum, jewelry, and some 200 other in- 
dustries have participated in trade-prac- 
tice conferences under the sponsorship of 
the Federal Trade Commission and have 
adopted rules of fair competition for their 
members. In Detroit last week a similar 
conference was held by the automobile in- 
dustry, largest business group yet to apply 
for a fair-practice code. The sessions took 
place during the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
which thought adoption of a code would 
be an effective way to deal “with many 
bad competitive trade practices and abuses 
that have developed within the industry 
in recent years.” 
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Although representatives of auto manu- 
facturers also attended the conference, 
they made no suggestions. The meeting ap- 
proved more than a score of rules proposed 
by the N.A.D.A.’s officers, the most im- 
portant of which define as unfair trade 
practices: making any misleading state- 
ment in an advertisement or otherwise 
concerning an automobile or part; tamper- 
ing with the speedometer of a vehicle to 
misrepresent its mileage, except where the 
speedometer has been returned to zero; of- 
fering products at a purported reduction 
in price when such reduction is fictitious; 
picturing a particular model of a new car 
and quoting the price on a less expensive 
model; any attempt by a manufacturer to 
coerce his dealers to finance sales through 
a specific finance company under threat 
of cancellation of their franchises; fore- 
ing dealers to purchase automobiles or ac- 
cessories which they don’t need, through 
threats or intimidation. 


Procedure 

The code will be studied and revised by 
the FTC, which will then submit a second 
draft to the industry for its comment and 
criticism. The commission will also con- 
sider briefs which the leading manufac- 
turers are expected to file. Later it will 
promulgate a final set of rules which be- 
come effective when signed by a majority 
of all auto men—dealers, manufacturers, 
and jobbers. 

Some opposition to the adoption of 
the fair-trade rules cropped up at last 
week’s conference but not enough, in the 
opinion of observers, to prevent accept- 
ance by a majority when the FTC pre- 
sents its final draft. Under the code sys- 
tem, each industry polices itself through 
local, state, and national fair-trade prac- 


—=—==>>= 


tice committees set up to hear membey 
complaints. When a complaint is rulg 


valid, it is forwarded to Washington jf 


be used as the basis of an FTC cease-anj. 
desist order. 


Corn Belt Revol 
Against the AAA 


Land allotted to corn under the 193 
AAA is between 94,000,000 and 97,000,009 
acres, compared with the 96,146,000 acres 
which grew the 1937 bumper crop. But the 
reduction shoe pinches in the corn belt be. 
cause, in spite of the total acreage per. 
mitted, restrictions were imposed on the 
566 “commercial corn” counties. Thus I). 
linois, as an extreme example, got an al. 
lotment 22 per cent smaller than 1937 
acreage. 

The evening of Apr. 18 some 1,5W 
farmers met at the Macomb, IIL., cout. 
house to protest the cards which the De 
partment of Agriculture sent out “sug. 
gesting” their 1938 acreage. Six McDon- 
ough County farmers had _ started the 
movement and advertised the meeting 
Encouraged by the turnout, they formed 
the Corn Belt Liberty League to protest 
“the view that we must sacrifice freedom to 
obtain prosperity.” 

Correspondents rushed to Macomb by 
sympathetic newspapers soon discovered 
that Tilden Burg, 35-year-old farmer, was 
the kingpin of the new Liberty League. 
They saw no evidence that either “outside 
money” or political ambitions had anything 
to do with the movement. 

Under the stimulus of telegrams from all 
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Toys: A preview of Christmas toys opened in New York last week a 
the American Toy Fair held by manufacturers for store buyers from al 
over the world. Among new items were trains with flexible rails. 
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corners of the corn belt and unprecedented 
publicity, the Corn Belt Liberty League 
held its second meeting Apr. 27 in a jammed 
Macomb Armory. Some 1,000 farmers and 
curious townsmen stood against walls or 
outside around the loud-speakers to hear 
Burg declare that “the purpose of our 
organization is to oppose in every honor- 
able way the un-American program of 
compulsory crop control.” 

The Rev. Henry Bloomer, Methodist 

astor and owner of two farms, said that 
“all the farmer wants is to be left alone.” 
John E. Waters of Madison, Wis., heralded 
as an “expert on Communism,” assured the 
league that “the whole setup of the Crop 
Control Bill is designed to establish a dic- 
tatorship over agriculture.” 

Following the meeting, “scores” of 
farmers paid $2 to join the league. But 
among those who did not join, who will 
accept their allotment and be AAA “co- 
operators,” were such men as Tom Cash, 
who put his case this way: 

“I’ve strung along with the AAA quotas 
since 1933. This year the government says 
I can plant 23 acres of corn. I wanted to 
plant 29, but I guess I can put the other 6 
in beans and get just as much money out 
of it and the benefit besides. I'll take the 
cash benefits, though, and buy phosphates 
and fertilizer with ’em.” 

When Gov. Nelson G. Kraschel of Iowa 
protested to Secretary Wallace against 
“glaring inequities” in allotments, De- 
partment of Agriculture spokesmen were 
ready to admit there was widespread dis- 
satisfaction over corn-belt acreage quotas. 
They believed much of the discontent was 
based on misinformation, however, and 
ordered county and local committees to be- 
gin a counter-campaign of “educational” 
meetings. Inequalities in individual allot- 
ments would be adjusted, they said. But 
they added: 

“The allotments have been made ac- 


| cording to law; the farmers can take them 


or leave them.” 

To “leave them,” however, would mean 
loss of 10-cent-a-bushel benefit payments, 
and as a “noncooperator” the “leaver” 
could get a loan on his corn only in years 
when compulsory marketing quotas were 
in effect. Even then he would get a loan at 
the rate of only 60 cents to every dollar re- 
ceived by the “cooperator.” 





Significance 


The Corn Belt Liberty League so far is 
confined to one Illinois county. It may 
grow little or much. Almost every farmer 
has a farm-relief program of his own and, 
even when he is willing to compromise with 
Henry Wallace on principles, at least one 
farmer in ten will feel that his neighbors 
who got on the local AAA committee are 
Playing favorites in dishing out individual 
allotments. If the league does grow, all it 
can hope to accomplish now is to get one- 
third of the corn farmers to vote against 
compulsory marketing quotas next fall if 





International 


Tilden Burg, farm rebel 


Wallace announces them, which he prob- 
ably will in view of present crop prospects. 
Getting such a vote would be of doubtful 
value to the corn belt. With a good crop it 
might mean 40-cent corn, with cotton and 
wheat farmers grabbing most of the AAA’s 
millions for benefit payments and corn 
farmers getting nothing. 

Remaining nonpartisan, as it now claims 
to be, the league at best is likely to be- 
come little more than an appendage of the 
Farmers National Grange, a union of more 
prosperous agriculturists and landowners 
who fought the Farm Bill with all they had 
and have already approached Burg with 
offers to hold joint anti-AAA demonstra- 
tions. If it mixes into politics, the Corn 
Belt Liberty League can become a rallying 
point for anticompulsion and generally dis- 
satisfied farmers, but its name will hardly 
be an asset. 





Chicago Failure 
Hits Small Man 


“T moved as my heart dictated.” 

This was Thomas W. Lamont’s expla- 
nation of why he had unhesitatingly lent 
$1,082,000 to his fellow Morgan partner 
George Whitney, so George might help 
brother Richard return unlawfully hypoth- 
ecated securities to the New York Stock 
Exchange’s gratuity fund—and why he 
had not investigated further or told ex- 
change officials what he knew. The “iso- 
lated” incident was not on his conscience, 
he testified at an SEC hearing last week, 
because of “faith that Richard Whitney, 
despite what he had done, would come 
through in character all right . . . It made 
me ill to learn that he had been deceiving 


his brother, his friends, his wife, and the 
community.” 

Although many shared the feelings of 
the No. 2 Morgan partner concerning the 
ethics of the situation, the public at least 
has shed few tears over the actual loss to 
creditors in the $5,662,000 Whitney fail- 
ure.* Wall Street’s persuasive ex-spokes- 
man, now No. 94,835 in Sing Sing, misled 
only banks and a select group mostly from 
his own wealthy crowd. Quite a different 
class was involved in the recent collapse of 
Hoagland & Allum Co., Inc., Chicago 
brokerage house. The $700,000 shortage of 
that company falls on about 200 small in- 
vestors, many of whom are crushed. 

Hoagland & Allum was thrown into re- 
ceivership three weeks ago following a 
“blue sky” raid. The state’s attorney’s of- 
fice had acted on complaint of the presi- 
dent of the International Hod Carriers, 
Builders, and Common Laborers Union 
that he could not get an accounting of the 
union’s $35,000 trading account or his 
own funds. Last week the firm’s three offi- 
cers pleaded not guilty to two indictments 
charging embezzlement and conspiracy. 
Another officer was found dead of carbon- 
monoxide poisoning in his garage seven- 
teen hours before the raid. Chief Investi- 
gator O’Connor has stated that the bro- 
kers “apparently held most of the money 
given them for investment and turned it 
into their own promotions.” 

Victims 

One elderly woman who will lose about 
$175,000 had put up $1,888 “to bolster 
her account” the day before the raid; the 
firm used this money to cover a bad check. 
An executive of a printing plant was said 
to face a nervous breakdown with realiza- 
tion that his $79,422 savings are gone. He 
had given the brokerage house complete 
control over his affairs. A 62-year-old widow 
thought the firm had bought her a $15,000 
annuity and later mortgaged her home to 
raise $2,500 for account “bolstering” pur- 
poses. “They were so nice to me,” she 
said. 

It is not yet clear just what happened to 
the customers’ funds. In the past five years 
the officers apparently drew out about 
$500,000, although the house didn’t do 
enough legitimate brokerage business “to 
pay the salary of one bookkeeper for one 
year,” according to Investigator O’Connor. 
A luxurious office (with New York branch) 
maintained at an annual cost claimed (by 
the officers) to be $80,000 helped to im- 
press the public. President George F. Al- 
lum, whose father had been a well-known 
organist and composer of church music, 
reassured occasionally skeptical customers 
and employes with tales of fabulous inter- 





*SEC accountants last week disclosed that 
the deficit of Richard Whitney & Co. is $2,655,- 
000 and the net personal obligations of Whitney 
are $3,007,000, in which is included $2,897,000 
owed his brother. According to one estimate, 
creditors might get 40 cents on the dollar. 
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national deals involving war materials. 
Another yarn concerned a $50,000,000 
bond issue that the firm was to float for 
the Hershey Chocolate Corp.—startling 
news to Hershey officials, who had never 
heard of the concern. 

Hoagland & Allum’s failure has caused 
comparatively little comment because the 
condition of the company, just as in the 
case of the Whitney firm, had no bearing 
on the general brokerage situation. The 
company was never a member of any na- 
tional securities exchange, and since its 
reorganization in 1932 it has not been a 
member of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Already there is agitation to tight- 
en the Illinois securities laws as a result 
of the incident. 


“ Although the state of the securities mar- 
kets has been giving legitimate brokers 
plenty to worry about, current rumors 
about a wave of impending failures are 
mostly the result of hysteria following the 
Whitney debacle. The Chicago Stock Ex- 
change pointed out in a newspaper adver- 
tisement recently that, as far as member 
firms of the country’s important exchanges 
are concerned, “no other major branch of 
our national economy can show such a 
high record of solvency.” The world’s larg- 
est organization of traders, the New York 
Stock Exchange, had one failure in 1933— 
the year 14.9 per cent of all banks in the 
United States failed—one in 1934, and 
then a perfect record until Whitney upset 
the applecart. 

However, there is a marked trend toward 
dissolution of weaker firms, abandonment 
of unprofitable branches, and merger of 
small houses with the larger ones. A year 
ago Herbert D. Seibert & Co.’s “Security 
Dealers of North America” listed 2,495 
branch offices and 7,188 main offices for 
this country. By February 1938 the totals 
had dropped to 2,469 branch offices and 
7,024 main offices, while April revisions 
show a further net decline of 28 main 
offices. New York Stock Exchange firms 
maintained 1,642 branch offices in April 
1930, 1,065 in April 1935, 1,212 in April 
1937, and 1,136 currently. In March alone, 
25 branches were discontinued. A swifter 
trend is expected unless trading unexpect- 
edly picks up. 


The Railroads 


Three-Point Aid Program 
Offers Scant Finance Relief 





After months of conferences, commit- 
tee reports, and delays, the railroads at 
last have a fairly clear idea of how much 
help they are likely to receive from the gov- 
ernment in getting out of their financial 
predicament. Last week a group of Con- 
gressional and administration leaders met 


with representatives of railway labor and 
management in the office of RFC Chairman 
Jesse Jones and decided upon a three-point 
program of legislation to be rushed through 
for enactment at this session. The program 
includes: 

1—Loans for the purchase of equipment, 
the government taking title to the equip- 
ment as security. 

2—Work loans to railroads agreeing to 
replace men laid off since October, the 
loans to include up to 25 per cent for the 
purchase of materials. 

3—Waiving for twelve months the re- 
quirement that the ICC certify that a rail- 
road is not in need of financial reorgani- 
zation as a condition for an RFC loan. 

Supplementing this, two railroad bills in- 
troduced earlier were reported favorably by 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee last week. One, sponsored by Senator 
Wheeler, would end the reduced rates now 
in effect for government traffic, including 
mail, troops, and supplies, over land-grant 
railroads except in time of war. The other, 
known as the Pettengill Bill, would permit 
carriers to charge lower rates per mile for 
long hauls than for short ones, enabling 
them to compete more effectively with 
truck and water competition. 





Significance 


Washington observers feel that the en- 
tire program stands a good chance of pas- 
sage before Congress adjourns, except for 
the Pettengill Bill, which faces considerable 
opposition. Yet the railroads will receive 
only partial and temporary assistance 
from the proposed measure. Granting of 
work loans will benefit unemployed rail 
workers. To the carriers the only benefit 
will be that, through having financing on 
a liberal basis, maintenance programs may 
be undertaken which otherwise would have 
to be deferred. 

The waiving of ICC certification in the 
making of RFC loans should enable some 
borderline roads to obtain badly needed 
funds, but the borrowers will still have to 
put up security for such loans. Aside from 
the Pettengill Bill, the most tangible 
though small benefit to be derived from 
any of the proposed measures would result 
from the government’s paying full charges 
over land-grant roads. It is estimated that 
this would increase revenues by about 
$7,000,000 annually. 


{Late in the week the Association of 
American Railroads, representing some 140 
Class I carriers, met in Chicago and voted 
a 15 per cent wage cut, effective July 1, for 
their 1,000,000 employes. This would re- 
duce operating costs by about $250,000,000 
annually. The railroads pointed out that 
their present plight is more serious than in 
1932, when employes accepted a 10 per 
cent reduction. 

Labor spokesmen promptly challenged 
the action. “There will be no wage reduc- 
tion agreed to by railroad employes,” 


———=a 


warned D. B. Robertson, president of th 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen an 
Enginemen. Final settlement of the isgy 
will probably take many months while tly 
procedure of the Railway Labor Act js in- 
voked. This involves mediation, arbitr,. 
tion, and possibly Presidential intervep. 
tion. 





Court Reversal 


for Labor Board 


Because it picks its cases and prepare 
them well, the National Labor Relation; 
Board has an enviable record of success; 
before the courts. In the last few days, 
however, it has run into two major pr. 
verses. The first was a decision of the Sy. 
preme Court of the United States whic) 
may invalidate a large portion of NLRB 
orders under the Labor Act. The second 
was a decision handed down by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in Chi 
cago which reversed the position of the 
NLRB on what the headlines called th 


“sanctity of contracts.” 


Supreme Court 

The Supreme Court decision in question 
applies to the NLRB only by implication. 
It was the decision in the Kansas City 
Stockyard case, handed down a week ago 
Monday. The point at issue had been a 
order of Secretary Wallace setting maxi- 
mum commission rates for marketing agen- 
cies at the stockyards. The court held that 
the Secretary had promulgated the order 


without a fair hearing. In the words of 
Chief Justice Hughes: 


“We assume that the Secretary sufi-) 
ciently understood the evidence. But af 
‘full hearing’—a fair and open hearing—} 


requires more than that. The right toa 
hearing embraces not only the right to 
present evidence, but also a_ reasonable 
opportunity to know the claims of the op- 
posing party and to meet them. The right 
to submit argument implies that oppor 
tunity; otherwise the right may be a bar 
ren one... 

“The vast expansion . . . of administr- 
tive regulation, in response to the pres 
sure of social needs is made possible under 
our system by adherence to the basic pril- 
ciples that the legislature shall appropt: 
ately determine the standards of adminis 
trative action, and that in administrative 
proceedings of a quasijudicial character 
the liberty and property of the citiza 
shall be protected by the rudimentary 
quirements of fair play.” 

Two days after this decision, attorneys 
for the Ford Motor Co. filed a_petitio 
seeking permission to take testimony from 
members and aides of the Labor Board. 
The object was to show that the compa! 
had not had a fair hearing previous ' 
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the board’s ordering it to reinstate 35 
employes allegedly discharged for union 
activity or sympathy (Newsweek, Jan. 
3). In other words Ford attorneys were 
acting on the assumption that the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Kansas City 
Stockyard case could be applied to the 
orders of the NLRB. 

Two days after this petition was filed, 
or Friday, Apr. 29, the Labor Board took 
steps to reopen its inquiry into Ford Mo- 
tor Co. labor practices. At the same time 


Wide World 


Judge E. A. Evans, NLRB rebuker 


‘ 


it announced that it was “seriously con- 
sidering” rescinding the action of a few 
weeks ago ordering the Republic Steel 
Corp. to reemploy the 5,000 laborers who 
have not returned to work since the “little 
steel” strike of last July (Newsweek, 
Apr. 18). 


Circuit Court 


The case lost by the board last week be- 
fore the Circuit Court of Appeals was 
unique rather than important. Its origin 
goes back to Mar. 22, 1935. On that date 
an A.F. of L. union called a strike in the 
Terre Haute, Inc., plant of the Columbian 
Enameling & Stamping Co.—of whose 500- 
odd workers the union claimed 485. Clos- 
ing, the company announced it would open 
again only as a nonunion shop. July 19, po- 
lice with drawn guns escorted 40 company 
men through picket lines. Three days later 
the Central Labor Union called a one-day 
general strike in Terre Haute to protest 
the use of police. July 22, martial law 
Was proclaimed and picketing was pro- 
hibited. Soon afterward the strike was 
broken. Some former employes had been 
solicited by foremen to return to work. 
Others returned to the plant when the 
strike was defeated. But some 250 were 
replaced by new men. 

_ The NLRB, set up while the strike was 
I progress, found that in July 1934 the 





company and the union had signed a con- 
tract providing for settlement of disputes 
by arbitration and that “there shall be no 
stoppage of work by either party to this 
contract pending a decision by the com- 
mittee of arbitration.” 

The contract, which had been signed on 
threat of strike, did not provide for a 
closed shop, and the union continued 
pressing for one. It did, however, provide 
for a “checkoff” of union dues. The com- 
pany insisted this was illegal and refused 
to continue it. Ill feeling, sniping, and 
bickering finally led to the strike, the im- 
mediate issue of which was the closed 
shop. The company in many petitions 
insisted that the Labor Act was passed 
after the employes had struck, that at the 
time the Labor Board came into being the 
strikers were not employes, and therefore 
the act did not apply. It also charged the 
union had violated the no-strike contract. 


Opinion 

Feb. 17, 1936, the board ruled the com- 
pany was guilty of unfair labor practices 
and that it must reinstate the 250 former 
employes who had not found other work. 
Last Thursday, Apr. 28, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago over- 
ruled the board. Judge Evan A. Evans, a 
Wilson appointee, read the majority de- 
cision which was concurred in by Judge 
Will M. Sparks, a Hoover appointee: 

“The NLRB held that the former em- 
ployes . . . who went on a strike before 
the enactment of the act in violation of 
their reasonable agreement not to strike 
but to submit their difference to arbitra- 
tion, were entitled to invoke the aid of a 
court of equity to secure reinstatement 
of the contract they voluntarily termi- 
nated. In so holding, petitioner erred.” 


Dissent 

In a minority opinion Judge Walter E. 
Treanor—a Roosevelt appointee—disputed 
the contention that the strikers were not 
employes when the Labor Act was passed. 
Citing the law’s definition of employe as 
including “any individual whose work has 
ceased as a consequence of or in connec- 
tion with any current labor dispute,” 
Judge Treanor held that “the relationship 
of employer and employe still existed.” 

Both the majority and minority de- 
cisions cited the phrase in the contract: 
“There shall be no stoppage of work .. . 
pending a decision by the committee of 
arbitration.” The majority said this ruled 
out a strike; the minority held, with the 
NLRB, that since no arbitration was go- 
ing on the clause did not apply and the 
union had its normal right to strike. 





Significance 


The reversal suffered by the Labor 
Board before the Circuit Court of Appeals 
is not especially serious. The issues in- 
volved would concern only relatively few 
employes or employers. Nevertheless it is 
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expected that the board will carry the 
case to the Supreme Court. 

In the indirect reversal before the Su- 
preme Court the situation is quite differ- 
ent. It raises the whole question of the 
method of procedure followed by the 
board in its hearings of cases before it. 
In consequence it conceivably brings into 
question a large proportion of the orders 
that have been issued by the board. This 
does not mean that the orders must be 
rescinded but it may mean that the cases 
must be reopened to grant the companies 
“a fair and open hearing.” 





Independent Union? 


One of the National Labor Relations 
Board’s hardest jobs is determining if an 
“independent” union is in fact independent 
and not a new name for the company 
union outlawed by the Labor Act. 

Last week the Division of Economic Re- 
search of the NLRB published the results 
of a survey of 85 unattached unions. It 
disclosed that five were formed before the 
Labor Act came into being. Between pas- 
sage of the act in June 1935 and its valida- 
tion by the Supreme Court Apr. 12, 1937, 
twenty “independents” were born. Since 
then, 46 more have sprung up. On fourteen 
no information was available. 

In studying the labor conditions of the 
companies concerned at the time the in- 
dependent union was formed, the NLRB 
found that in 58 plants representatives of 
outside unions were carrying on an organ- 
izing campaign; that in 14 there was a 
strike in progress, and that in 12 a back-to- 
work movement was being sponsored in 
order to end a strike. In 21 plants no in- 
formation was available on labor condi- 
tions at the time concerned. 

Seventy-seven of the 80 unions on which 
information was available were confined to 
one company or plant. Thirteen “inde- 
pendents” were found to be simply re- 
adaptations from former employe-repre- 
sentation plans. In 23 cases the new union 
was formed by former employe repre- 
sentatives. In most cases, however, the board 
uncovered no evidence of a connection 
with a previously disbanded company union. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Realty Taxes 

Tax collectors take about three and one- 
third months of the rent money you pay if 
you live in a house and seven weeks if you 
rent an apartment, according to a survey 
of 48 cities by the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co. After a three-year rise, 
rents have declined since January to about 
4 per cent above a year ago. 


Toys 
Boycotts on Japanese goods by chain 
stores will put $5,000,000 into the pockets 


of American toy manufacturers, according 
to the Toy Manufacturers of the U.S.A. 


Trade Improvement 

First-quarter exports exceeded imports 
by $320,737,000, reversing last year’s fig- 
ures, when the first three months showed an 
unfavorable trade balance of $113,271,000. 
Exports of raw foodstuffs increased more 
than any other group, jumping from $13,- 
454,000 in 1937 to $71,401,000 in 1938. 


New President 


E. H. Little, who started as a soap sales- 
man with the old Colgate Co. in 1902, was 
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E. H. Little, soap expert 


elected president of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. at its directors’ meeting last week. 
Since 1933 he had been vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising. 


Co-ops 

In 1936 the late Edward A. Filene, 
wealthy Boston merchant, formed the Con- 
sumer Distribution Corp. and endowed it 
with $1,000,000 to organize a chain of co- 
operative department stores in leading 
cities. Last week the firm’s executive vice 
president, Flint Garrison, resigned because 
he and the board of directors “came to the 
conclusion that it is not practicable to util- 
ize department stores as an agency of co- 
operative action in this country at the pres- 
ent time.” In place of its original function, 
C.D.C. will now aid existing cooperative 
wholesalers and continue its present work 
of operating retail cooperatives at the Fed- 
eral Greenbelt project and in Knicker- 
bocker Village, New York. 


Auto Price Cut 


The Graham-Paige Motors Corp. is re- 
ducing prices of all its models by $40 to 
$92—the first automobile price cut since 
Packard’s $100 reduction in February. Al- 
though the industry has been operating re- 
cently at only half of last year’s pace, ob- 
servers don’t expect the price cutting to 





— 





spread because most companies feel such, 
step would lower, not raise, profits, 


Telegraph Rates 

The Federal Communications Comnis. 
sion last week rejected the application ¢ 
the telegraph companies (Newsweek, Jay 
3) for permission to raise their rates by 13 
per cent. 


Fastest Voyage 

A speed record for vessels in the Fy 
East-New York service was made last week 
by the maiden voyage of the Kinka Man 
of the Kokusai Line. The 9,300-ton moto; 
freighter, which has accommodations fo 
twelve passengers, made the trip from Yo. 
kohama in 22 days 23 hours, including calk 
at San Francisco and Los Angeles—y 
average speed of 18 knots. 


Furniture 

With dollar volume of sales in the retail. 
furniture industry off 10 to 30 per cent 
from last year, manufacturers are empha- 
sizing lower prices in current spring shov- 
ings. Dealers predict that, following sloy 
progress in the late spring and early sun. 
mer, sales volume will definitely improve in 
August. Modern furniture continues the 
most prominent design in the midseason 
Jamestown, N. Y., showing. In Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., most of the buying is for re. 
placements, with little speculative purchas- 
ing. 


{Customers bought $60,000,000 mor 
household furniture in 1937 than in 1936, 
89 per cent of it wood, 10 per cent metal, 
and less than 1 per cent fiber. Seidman & 
Seidman, in its annual report on the indus- 


try, states that 83 per cent of furnituref 


manufacturers had operating profits, al- 
though at the end of the year 75 per cent of 


the profits were tied up in increased inven- 


tories. 


Power Industry 

Private power companies served more 
than 27,000,000 customers in 1937, sold 
nearly 100,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, spent more than $455,000,000 
on construction, and paid taxes amounting 
to $330,000,000, according to the Ediso 
Electric Institute. Although revenue it 
creased 5.9 per cent over 1937, operating 
income increased only 11% per cent. Taxes 
claimed one dollar out of every six received. 


Continued Service 


Presidents, elevator operators, corporé f 


tion chairmen, superintendents, clerks, and 
unskilled workers last week sat side by side 
at a dinner in Hartford County, Conn. Al 
had worked continuously in one place {0 
more than 40 years, and they were guest 
of the Manufacturers Association. Speak 
ers praised employer-employe _relatiot 
that made possible such records of col 
tinued service and emphasized that thet 
is still a place in business for people ov 
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49. Top honors at the dinner went to two 


men both of whom had been with their re- 


spective companies 70 years. 


Trends 

Preliminary estimates of industrial ac- 
tivity by the Federal Reserve Board show 
[ttle change from February to March. The 
following figures (adjusted for seasonal 
variation, 1923-25=100) compare the re- 
cent trend with March 1937: 


March 1938 Feb.1938 March 1937 
Industrial pro- 


duction 79 79 118 
Construction 

contracts ; 

(value) 48 51 56 
Factory em- 

ployment 81.6 82.9 100.9 
Factory pay 

rolls (unad- 

justed ) 73.3 73.2 101.1 
Freight-car 

loadings 60 62 83 
Department-store 

sales (value) 86 88 93 
Department-store 

stocks (value) 69 70 76 


{ March operating income for the first 37 
railroads to report was $8,623,000, against 
a net operating deficit of $1,983,000 for the 
same roads in February. This compares 
with net operating income of $43,363,000 
in March 1937—an 80.1 per cent decrease. 


€ Electric-power production in the week 
ended Apr. 23 was 10.8 per cent below 1937 
—the largest drop for any week this year. 


© Steel mills will operate at 30.7 per cent 
of capacity this week. 1.3 points below last 
week and 60.3 under 1937. 


{General advertising in the first quarter 
was 10.1 per cent below 1937, according to 
the Printer’s Ink index. Despite gains of 
11.7 and 9.3 per cent in radio and outdoor 
advertising, the index was lowered by a 12.4 
per cent drop in newspaper advertising, 
11.5 per cent in farm papers, 3.4 per cent 
in direct mail, and 14 per cent in maga- 
zines. 


{ National income in the first quarter was 
54 per cent less than in the same 1937 
period, according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Wages suffered the largest decline, 7 
per cent, while dividends and interest de- 
clined 2.4 per cent. Encouragement is noted 
in the fact that the February-to-March de- 
cline of 0.2 was the smallest since the reces- 
sion began. 


{ Value of sales on all registered security 
exchanges in March climbed 28.9 per cent 
over February but totaled 70 per cent less 
than in March 1937, according to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 


{Carloadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended Apr. 23 were 13,818 below the 
previous week and 232,481 below last year. 
The total was 70.92 per cent of average 
loadings for the same week of the ten pre- 
ceding years. 
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PERRY GREENE—Maine Guide and World’s 
Champion Wood Chopper. His record for cut- 
ting through a piece of regulation timber (hard, 


dry pine 8x8 inches square) is 17 seconds. 








Maine Guides Play 

Host to Hundreds 

of Sportsmen 
Every Year 





' At 46—Perry Greene 


is one of Maine’s 


Crack Woodsmen 


UNDREDS OF SPORTSMEN visit the Maine woods each 
year. For their pleasure, a unique and picturesque character 

is largely responsible—the Maine guide. 
He is their official host. He knows the haunts of the bull moose 
and deer. He knows the lakes and streams—where the salmon run, 


where the big trout lurk and the 
flies they’ll rise to. 


Perry Greene of Bangor is one of 
the many who has acquired uncanny 
woodsmanship. From boyhood, he 
has been learning from the forest. 
Now—at 46—he knows how to read 
its signs. Greene, today, is one of the 
best guides in the business, well fitted 
to teach others the fine points of 
hunting and fishing he has mastered. 


Strength, Nerve and Skill Needed for 
Their Job. The older guides are usual- 
ly the most sought after by sports- 
men, because experience has given 
them a greater resourcefulness in the 
face of need and danger. But they 
must keep their health. Their job, 
even more than most, demands phys- 
ical strength and strong nerves as well 
as mature skill. 
* * * 


READ these two letters—from men over 
40 who have the health to turn their years 
of valuable training to good account. 


Glad to be Back at Work 


Dear Life Begins: 


Several years ago, I found 
my work going badly. I’m 
a carpenter, and that takes 
physical energy, but I was 
weak and didn’t seem to as- 
similate the proper value 
from my food. I finally 
couldn’t work at all. As I 
am responsible for provid- 
ing for my family, I was 
very worried. 

I began eating Fleischmann’s Yeast at a 
friend’s suggestion. Soon, as I kept it up, I 
felt my vigor and energy coming back. 

I tackled my work again with more interest 
than ever, I was so glad to get back to it. Of 
course, I can again supply the family finances. 
My friends have noticed a wonderful change 
in my health and morale.— EDGAR W. WEBB 


Edgar W. Webb 
Strength 
returned 








44—Nerves Steady, 
He Wins Promotion 


Dear Life Begins: 


I am a tool and die 
maker—and my work is 
measured in terms of 
1/1000th of an inch. Such 
precision needs sound 
nerves. 

In my late 30’s, I be- 

Ernest A. Stumpf gan to notice I was get- 

Accuracy came back ting nervous. My diges- 

tion wasn’t as good as it 

had been, either. I was developing into a 

clock-watcher, waiting for 5 o’clock. And I 

was afraid that a mistake in my work would 
cost me my job. 

After I began eating Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
I didn’t notice much difference for a few days, 
but within 2 or 3 weeks the indigestion stop- 
ped. My nerves calmed down, my head cleared, 
my hand became steady again. Naturally, the 
quality of the jobs I turned out was better— 
and I got a promotion. ERNEST A. STUMPF 
¥ * 


Weaker Digestion Often 
Means Ill Health After 40 


Both the amount and the strength of 
the gastric flow are apt to lessen after 
people pass 40. 

Help stimulate a greater, stronger 
flow of digestive juices by eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. It has a tonic 
action, due to the millions of tiny, 
living yeast plants which are present 
in every cake of this fresh food. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast also gives you 
4 vitamins—the Nerve Vitamin, Cold- 
Resistance Vitamin, Bone Vitamin 
and Vitality Vitamin. Their names tell 
how each one benefits your health. 

You’ll soon learn to like the fresh, 
malty flavor of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat 3 cakes daily. To help the gastric 
juices flow more strongly when they 
are needed for proper digestion of your 
food, eat one cake 4 hour before each 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Monopoly Study 


ae President’s message on “The 
Concentration of Economic Power” 
touches upon fundamental economic ques- 
tions which require not only exhaustive ex- 
amination but continuous, cool-headed de- 
bate. It contrasts pleasantly with the ha- 
rangues of Messrs. Ickes and Jackson a few 
months ago and with some of the Presi- 
dent’s own denunciations of business and 
finance, in so far as it purports to approach 
the subject with awareness that these prob- 
lems are not essentially moral, but economic. 

But these disclaimers do not conceal the 
fact that the President, at least for the 
present, has determined in his own mind 
the conclusions to which a comprehensive 
study should lead. At heart, his message 
is no more than an expression of the famil- 
iar arguments of those to whom bigness is 
badness. It is advanced with the usual con- 
fusion of two quite different forms of 
concentration—concentration of wealth 
and concentration of a large part of cer- 
tain types of business in the hands of large 
corporations—and it blandly assymes that 
the antitrust laws were intended to redis- 
tribute wealth. 

Unquestionably the centralizing of the 
control of production which has been pro- 
ceeding for two generations or longer is in 
some degree the result of financial manipu- 
lations which serve no broad economic 
purpose. But, to a vastly greater extent 
than the individuals who assisted the Pres- 
ident in the preparation of this message 
are willing to admit, the growth of large 
corporations has produced general eco- 
nomic benefits. 

Ironically, the President cites home 
building as the “perfect example” of an in- 
dustry which is held back by relatively 
rigid prices for certain materials. He could 
not have cited a more perfect example of 
the inefficiency of small units of produc- 
tion. The savings to be gained by introduc- 
ing some of the methods of mass production, 
or at least of large-scale organization, into 
the building of houses far exceed those to 
be made from slight reductions in the 
prices of materials to small builders. 

An intelligent study of the problem cit- 
ed by the President would not begin with 
the conclusion that it is either desirable or 
possible to create that state of the free 
competition among small units of which 
eighteenth-century economists dreamed. It 
would seek first to determine accurately 
the varying degrees with which large en- 
terprises today serve an economic purpose. 
Recognizing that prices determined by free 
competition are not an unmixed blessing, 





it would aim at a discriminating study of 
the character and the results of the vari- 
ous methods of price control. 

But the “study” for which the President 
asks is apparently to be left in the hands 
of a few individuals or agencies dominated 
by the basic prejudices revealed in the 
President’s message. 





Will Spending ‘Take’? 


I heve are a good many millions of 
anxious Americans who are wondering 
what really may be expected of the re- 


covery program that the President and 
Congress have now spread before the 


country, and there are scores of experts 
busy calculating in order to find an answer. 
The difficulty, aside from the fact that 
economics is not a very exact science, lies 
in deep psychological caverns. But since 
the reactions of experts themselves affect 
public psychology, it is possible to arrive at 
a few working judgments as to the effect of 
the program. 

The three rounds of ammunition of 
which the President spoke in his message 
are, he seems to think, sure-fire. This seem- 
ing confidence is probably inspired by the 
fact that they are all the program that he 
has to offer—aside from wage-hour legis- 
lation and action on “monopoly”—and 
when a man is shooting the works he can 
afford no wavering or doubt. The effects of 
the first round are easy to appraise. The 
spending of more money for relief can only 
be expected to achieve two things—the 
social objective of preventing raw destitu- 
tion and the minor economic objective of 
maintaining a fraction of the purchasing 
power sapped over the passing weeks by 
continuing losses of jobs. To expect this to 
stop the decline, even to sand the hill, is 
out of the question. 

Round number two amounts to little 
more than undoing certain ill-advised ac- 
tions taken a year ago to stop what the 
President then deemed a “boom.” He was 
publicly warned against the combined ef- 
fect of gold sterilization, the tightening of 
reserve requirements and the raising of 
margin requirements in the stock market, 
by such authorities as the late Parker Gil- 
bert and Alexander Sachs. What they said 
would happen has happened, and the Ad- 
ministration, by implication, now confesses 
its mistake. But the President does not ad- 
mit that these “boom controls,” now re- 
versed, were harmful. He attributes the 
checking of the expansion of a year ago to 
“certain undesirable practices.” If this be 
true, it is difficult to understand how a 
reversal of measures that did not check the 





et 


expansion then can be effective in stimy. 
lating an expansion now. In any event, the 
expansion of credit by desterilizing gold 
and lowering the reserve requirements 
merely adds new unused credit to the 


supply of unused credit which now exists | 


And since business has not been checked 
by the lack of credit but by circumstances 
that have deterred businessmen from bor. 
rowing, there is little reason to expect that 
the increasing of bank capacity to lend 
will, in itself, produce a revival. 

So we come to round three. The size of 
the amount proposed for new public works, 
presumably for a year, hardly constitutes 
a pump-priming program. It is only about 
twice as much as Keynes, the Mohammed 
of pump priming, said must be spent in a 
single month four years ago. The Admin. 
istration advocates of spending are not 
happy about this, as the La Follette out. 
cries testify. There is no evidence, more. 
over, that this part of the program will take 
effect quickly. Mr. Ickes is better prepared 
with projects than he was five years ago, 
but no one has noted any less disposition 
on his part to be deliberate. The Housing 
Administration, it should be said, has left 
no doubt in the past six months as to its 
ability to out-Ickes Ickes on this score, 
and the time available for house building 
this year is slipping away fast. Wholly aside 
from these points, there is no proof that 
the pump priming authorized in 1933 had 
much to do with recovery. The story of 
how slowly the money was spent has never 
been fully told, but the available evidence 
indicates that recovery was well under way 
before any considerable part of it was 
spent. 

The Congressional recovery program is 
more important. The tax revision now ne- 
gotiated potentially does more to get 
money into the channels of useful produc- 
tion than a half-dozen pump-priming pro- 
grams, though it is a pity that exigencies 
of face saving led to the retaining of the 
vestiges of the undistributed-profits tax. 
The action of Congress in keeping just a 
little of this malignant tax suggests the 
action of a surgeon who leaves just a little 
of a cancer after an operation to save the 
face of a diagnostician who said an opera- 
tion would be fatal. 

A business pickup in the months in- 
mediately ahead will, if it comes, rise from 
mingled emotions of hope and fear—hope 
that the worst of the governmental mis- 
takes is over; hope that the next Congress 
will be more constructive than this; and 
fear that the cumulative effect of continu 
ing deficits will be uncontrollable inflation. 
Both of these sentiments are apt to cause 4 
rallying of buying and an appearance of 
betterment. But real recovery will come 
only when the obstacles to the flow of 
private investment are removed, and this 
involves an overhauling of policies toward 
labor, housing, utilities, shipping and rail- 
roads—an overhauling, which, unfortu- 
nately, is not yet within sight. 
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He’s keeping a date made 20 years ago 


Goop-BYE and good luck. voungster! You’re 
off for the Kentucky Derby! 

You’ve proved your mettle—yvour right to 
vo to the post with the best of them. You're 
a stout-hearted fellow, with what it takes to 
win. For in vou are blended the forthright 
qualities of many a valiant thoroughbred. 

° ° ° 
Forthright qualities, blended together. That 
comes pretty close to describing another 
champion, too. We mean Four Roses. 

For you see, Four Roses is not Just one fine 


straight whiskey. It’s a superb combination 


of sereral straight whiskies—each outstand 
ing for some special quality: aroma or body or 
smoothness or flavor. 

Blended together, these whiskies merge all 
their virtues in one superlative liquor Four 
Roses!—a whiskey with erery glorious quality 


that makes a whiskey truly great! 


A blend of straight whiskies 
100% straight whiskies—I0O proof 


Frankfort Distilleries, Ine... Louisville & Baltimore 


We believe Four Roses is America’s finest whiskey, regardless of age or price 
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